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Introductory Message 


Thoughtful people who have studied the welfare of Church 
and State know that educational institutions in these stirring war 
days are facing increasingly serious problems, some of which will 
be more greatly intensified during the period of readjustment 
for times of peace. 


It is fortunate that the Presbyterian Church in the’ United 

States as early as 1939 should have begun to make intensive plans 
to develop and strengthen the Colleges and Theological Seminaries 
under control of the various Synods. The General Assemblies 
of 1940, 1941 and 1942 inaugurated, approved, and commended 
the ‘Christian Education Movement to arouse the members of 
. the Presbyterian Family to the serious conditions faced by these 
“institutions and to lead the Church to undergird them with 
stronger financial support. 


Recognizing that the Church needs guidance in making plans 
for the coming years, the Executive Committee of Christian Edu- 
cation, the Presbyterian Educational Association of the South, 
and the General Assembly’s Advisory Committee on Christian 
Education suggested to the General Assembly that as one part 
of the Christian Education Movement there should be a thorough 
survey of the educational work and responsibility of our Church. 
Such a Survey of the colleges and theological seminaries was 
ordered by the General Assembly and each one of the Synods ap- 
pointed a Committee on the Christian Education Movement to 
assist in adapting the results of the Survey to its particular work. 
The Assembly’s Training School, which is controlled by the 
General Assembly, had conducted a Church-wide campaign in 
1940-41. 


Appreciating the importance and the helpfulness of such a 
survey, the General Education Board in New York made an 
appropriation of $8,000 to cover one-half of the estimated ex- 
pense; the John Bulow Campbell Foundation, of Atlanta, appro- 
priated $2,500; and the balance of the $16,000 was secured from 
other sources. 

Dr. George A. Works, of Chicago, a capable, trained, experi- 
enced, Christian educator, was secured to conduct the Survey. 
He called to his assistance some of the outstanding men in the 
various fields of education. Preliminary reports were sent by 
Dr. Works to each of the institutions in order that errors of fact 
might be corrected. These were returned and the final draft, 


fit 


with recommendations, was sent to the President and to the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of each of the institutions and 
to the Chairman of the Committee on the Christian Education 
Movement of the controlling Synod. 


The surveyors have constantly reminded the administrators 
of the institutions that they were stressing points in which im- 
provements could be made rather than enlarging on the excellency 
of the institutions. Their comments have been received in fine 
spirit and will doubtless be of constructive help throughout all 
the coming years. 


We are presenting in this volume the general Report of the 
Survey. It puts before the Church facts discovered by the sur- 
veyors, their interpretation of the same and the recommenda- 
tions they have to make to those interested in the Church’s pro- 
gram of higher Christian education. The Report should be 
carefully and sympathetically studied and its findings carefully 
considered in planning for the future. 


When the various Committees in the Synods have reached 
decisions and the same have been approved by the Synods, the 
Committee on the Christian Education Movement will follow 
the injunction of the General Assembly to “‘coordinate the results 
of this study for the entire Church.” 


These are unusual times on which we have come. The product 
of these institutions is sorely needed. These institutions are 
seeking to prepare people of broad culture, trained intelligence 
and dependable Christian character, which the times demand. 
Our colleges and seminaries are chiefly concerned in preparing 
those who shall serve the home, the Church, the school, the state, 
the nation and the world. Many of them cannot possibly con- 
tinue to do this in an effective way unless the Church awakes and 
gives to them the proper support. 


ASSEMBLY’S COMMITTEE ON THE 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION MOVEMENT: 
O. C. CARMICHAEL, Chairman 
Je R WiC CAIn 
JANIE W. McGAuGHEY 
Leo M. Favrot 
Henry H. Sweets, Secretary 


October 15, 1942 
410 Urban Building 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Foreword 


This is the foreword to a report based on a study of colleges 
and seminaries sponsored by the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States.’ Preliminary discussion of such a study extended 
over a considerable period of time prior to the date of actual 
beginning, which was in September, 1941. 


At that time Mr. Norman Burns, a graduate student at The 
University of Chicago, began a tour that took him to each of the 
colleges. He spent several days at each one of the colleges, 
collecting basic information according to a pre-arranged outline. 
With this material Mr. Burns prepared a factual report, ranging 
from forty to seventy-five pages in length, on each of the colleges. 
The information made available by these reports was supple- 
mented by visits to the colleges by other members of the Survey 
Staff who were furnished, as far as practicable, with copies of 
Mr. Burns’ reports before they made their visits to the colleges. 


Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, Dean of Students at The University 
of Chicago, whose primary concern in this Survey has been with 
the problems of student personnel and with the work done by 
the colleges in religious instruction, has visited approximately 
one-half of them. The original plans for the Survey contemplated 
a visit by Dean Brumbaugh to each college included in the Survey 
but limited funds and a lack of time made this impracticable. 


1The institutions included in the study were: 
a. Presbyterian Colleges arranged in order of establishment: 
1. Hampden-Sydney College (1775), Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
2. Centre College (1819), Danville, Ky. 
3. Davidson College (1836), Davidson, N. C. 
4, Southwestern (1848), Memphis, Tenn. 
5. Austin College (1849), Sherman, Tex. 
6. Westminster College (1851), Fulton, Mo. 
7. Queens College (1857), Charlotte, N. C. 
8. King College (1867), Bristol, Tenn. 
9. Arkansas College (1872), Batesville, Ark. 
10. Presbyterian College (1880), Clinton, S. C. 
11. Belhaven College (1894), Jackson, Miss. 
12. Flora Macdonald College (1896), Red Springs, N. C. 
13. Davis & Elkins College (1904), Elkins, W. Va. 


b. Affiliated Presbyterian Colleges: 
1. Mary Baldwin College (1842), Staunton, Va. 
2. Agnes Scott College (1889), Decatur, Ga. 
c. Presbyterian Junior Colleges: 


1. Mitchell College (1856), Statesville, N. C. 

2. Peace Junior College (1857), Raleigh, N. C. 

3. Lees Junior College (1884), Jackson, Ky. 

4, Lees-McRae College (1900), Banner Elk, N. C. 

5. Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School (1903), Rabun Gap, Ga. 


(continued on next page) 
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This situation will make little or no difference in Dean Brum- 
baugh’s general report, as he was able to visit a sufficient number 
of the colleges to become familiar with the major problems in- 
volved in his phase of the study. In the special reports that 
are being made to each college, however, he will not be able to 
speak as intimately of student personnel problems in the insti- 
tutions which he has not visited as he will of those in the other 
colleges. His general report on student personnel work appears 
as Part II of this volume. 


In addition to the visits made by Mr. Burns and Dean Brum- 
baugh, the writer of this report visited each one of the colleges. 
He was assisted in this phase of the Survey by Dr. H. M. Gage, 
President of Lindenwood College, who visited eight or nine of 
the institutions with the writer. 


The results of these visits, as far as they contributed factual 
data, were embodied by Mr. Burns in revisions of the reports 
which he prepared at the time he worked at the several colleges. 
Each of these revised reports was submitted in typed form to 
the president of the college to which the report pertained for the 
correction of errors and for modification of any statements which 
he felt were misleading. At this stage of their development the 
reports were confined almost exclusively to statements of facts 
and their interpretation. Later, on the basis of the revised 
reports, the Survey Staff made such recommendations as it deemed 
appropriate concerning the major issues faced by each institution. 
These recommendations have been combined with the revised 
factual reports on the several institutions. Such reports have 
not been prepared for general dissemination. One copy has been 
sent to the president of each college, one to the chairman of the 
board of trustees, and one to the Chairman of the Synod’s Com- 
mittee on Education. The dissemination of these, and of all 


1 (cont'd) 
6. Montreat College (1916), Montreat, N. C. 
7. Schreiner Institute (1923), Kerrville, Tex. 
8. Presbyterian Junior College for Men (1928), Maxton, N. C. 


d. Presbyterian Theological Seminaries: 
1. Union Theological Seminary (1812), Richmond, Va. 
2. Columbia Theological Seminary (1828), Decatur, Ga. 
3. Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary (1853) | 
4. Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary (1902), Austin, Tex. 


e. Presbyterian Institutions for Colored People: 


1. Stillman Institute (1876), Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Stillman Institute, in addition to its college program, offers 
work in nursing and theology. 
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other reports growing out of the Survey, is handled through the 
General Assembly’s Committee on the Christian Education 
Movement,” of which Dr. Henry H. Sweets, 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky, is secretary. 


Reference has been made to a shortage of funds which made 
it necessary to curtail somewhat the scope of Dean Brumbaugh’s 
study of the student personnel work. This shortage was pri- 
marily the result of a modification of the plans originally pro- 
jected for the Survey. In the early stages of the Survey an 
analysis was made of the catalogues of all of the institutions. 
This analysis revealed that frequently these colleges, although 
by name and catalogue statements they are designated as liberal 
arts colleges, are offering specialized curricula in professional 
subjects. These specialized curricula include such fields as 
physical education, home economics, business education, and 
music. These offerings are not formulated from the viewpoint 
of the contribution that they might make to a program of liberal 
education, but rather, they are intended to prepare men and 
women for professional service. Many of the colleges included 
in the Survey, either intentionally or otherwise, have departed 
widely from the program of general education for which colleges 
of liberal arts are presumed to stand. 


The fields in which professional curricula are most frequently 
offered by the colleges in this study are business administration, 
music, and home economics, in the order named. Since the 
funds available would not permit of studies of the offerings in 
all three fields, they were made only in business administration 
and in music. Dr. W. H. Spencer, Dean of the School of Business 
Administration at The University of Chicago, undertook the task 
of examining the catalogues of all of the colleges, and of visiting 
seven of them,.for the purpose of studying their offerings in busi- 
ness and related subjects. Dr. E. V. Moore, Director of the 
School of Music at the University of Michigan, made a study 
of the work in music at six of the colleges. Both Dean Spencer 
and Dr. Moore were asked to: 


1. prepare a general report embodying the results of their 


2The entire membership consists of: 


. Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, Vanderbilt University, Chairman 

. Dr. Leo M. Favrot, Louisiana State University 

. President J. R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 

. Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary of Woman’s Work 

. Dr. Henry H. Sweets, Secretary of the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, Secretary 
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findings and expressing their views on the place, if any, which 
the subjects they represented should have in a college of liberal 
arts; 


2. prepare a report in which suggestions of a constructive 
nature would be made for each institution visited; 


3. make themselves as helpful as they could to the president 
and faculty of each college in meeting the problems raised by the 
presence of the offerings in music and business administration. 

The report on business and related subjects and the one on 
music, suggested under ‘1,’ constitute Part III and Part IV, 
respectively, of this volume. The reports made in compliance 
with the request indicated in ‘‘2’’ have been sent to the respective 
colleges, to the presidents of the boards of trustees, and to the 
Chairmen of the Synods’ Committees on Education. 


In addition to his responsibility for the study of student 
personnel problems, Dean Brumbaugh, with the assistance of 
members of the faculties of the colleges and of Mr. Wilbur Hulin, 
a graduate student at The University of Chicago, undertook an 
exploratory study of the results of the instruction in religion in 
the colleges. Dean Brumbaugh’s report on that phase of the 
Survey, which constitutes Part V of this volume, while not con- 
clusive on any considerable number of the problems involved 
in the field of religious instruction in church-related colleges, 
does raise a number of questions of great importance to colleges 
which emphasize the value of Christian education, as do the 
colleges of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 


The Survey included not only the colleges, but also the sem- 
inaries of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. Except 
in the initial step, the procedures followed in the study of these 
institutions differed from those used in the study of the colleges. 
Dr. W. A. Stumpf visited each seminary and developed reports 
similar in nature to those prepared by Mr. Burns for the colleges, 
but adapted to the difference in character of the objectives and 
the programs of the seminaries. A committee, consisting of 
Dr. E. C. Colwell, Dean of the Divinity School of The University 
of Chicago; Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, Pastor of the Highland 
Park PresbytenanChurch. Dallase Vexas; Dr. WF Roberts, 
Dean in The Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey; 
and the writer went as a group to each seminary and discussed 
with the faculty and administrative officers the problems in- 
volved in the preparation of men for the ministry. The members 
of this committee, in advance of their visits to the seminaries, 
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were furnished with copies of the reports made by Dr. Stumpf 
and also with the catalogues of the seminaries. This procedure 
gave them an opportunity to familiarize themselves, in a general 
fashion at least, with the setting of each seminary before it was 
visited. The report that grew out of this work on the seminaries 
has been multigraphed and made available to each seminary. 
It has been incorporated in this volume only to the extent the 
writer thought it might be of interest to the layman. These 
references appear in Part I. 


Acknowledgment should be made of the generous cooperation 
that has characterized the attitude of the faculties and admin- 
istrative staffs of the colleges and seminaries included in the 
Survey. This was true in spite of the fact that an inquiry of 
such character naturally creates some unrest and arouses some 
scepticism, as well as increases the burden falling upon those 
connected with the institutions. It is not to be expected that 
those associated with the colleges and seminaries and the members 
of the Survey Staff will always see “eye to eye’’ in considering 
the intricate problems involved in programs of liberal and pro- 
fessional education such as are presented by the colleges and 
seminaries of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. A 
great service will have been done the Church’s program of higher 
education if these reports arouse honest discussion and calm, 
objective consideration of the problems involved. It is only on 
such a basis that real progress will be made toward insuring a 
place in ‘American higher education for the church-related college. 


The Committee on Christian Education Movement, of which 
Dr. Henry H. Sweets is Secretary, has been very helpful through- 
out the study. Dr. Sweets has been able to supply the Survey 
Staff with a large amount of factual material that has been of 
great assistance in the preparation of the reports. At no time, 
however, has there been any evidence that the Committee as a 
group or any individual member has desired to control the find- 
ings or the recommendations of the Survey. The Committee 
has been helpful without interfering. 


It remains to say a word about Part I of this volume. The 
report, including as it does materials drawn from all phases of 
the Survey, constitutes an attempt to interpret the problems 
faced by the Presbyterian Church in the United States in the 
field of higher education. Part I is devoted to a discussion of 
the major issues confronting the colleges and seminaries that 
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have cooperated in this Survey. The report has been prepared 
primarily for that portion of the membership of the Church 
which belongs to the laity in the field of higher education. It 
is not enough for the ministers and the heads of the colleges and 
seminaries to be interested in and devoted to the welfare of the 
Church’s work in higher education. The whole membership 
of the Church should be more fully informed concerning the 
larger issues faced by the colleges and seminaries, in order that 
it may give more wisely to their support. With this in view, 
Part I has been written as far as practicable in a form that it was 
hoped would appeal to the layman, in the expectation that a large 
proportion of the men and women who are members of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States will be interested in inform- 
ing themselves more fully concerning the program of higher 
education which the Church is sponsoring. The reader should 
be given a word of warning, however, lest he form the impression 
that relatively little good is to be found in the colleges included 
in this Survey. That would be unfortunate because it is untrue. 
From time to time commendation is given to points of strength 
to be found in these institutions, but the purpose of a Survey 
is not to flatter; it is rather to point out weaknesses and to offer 
constructive suggestions for improvement. Unless this is borne 
in mind by the reader, he is likely to get an exaggerated notion 
of the weakness of the institutions under study. 


GEORGE A. WorKS, 
Director of Survey 


Chicago, Illinots 
September, 1942 
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Part I 


GEORGE A. WoRKS 


General Report 


Basic Considerations 


Throughout the study of the colleges included in this Survey 
certain basic concepts have been borne in mind. The more im- 
portant of these are as follows: 


1. It is highly desirable to preserve a place in the scheme of 
higher education in the United States for the privately controlled 
institution. To date this country’s experience has shown that 
marked gains accrue from our plan by which places have been 
made for both the publicly and the privately controlled institu- 
tions of learning in our scheme of higher education. It cannot 
be said that one form is always in every respect better than the 
other, as that is not true. The two forms, developing side by 
side, have complemented and stimulated each other. As a 
consequence we have a more varied and a richer program of 
higher education than would have been the case.if we had depend- 
ed on either type alone. 


There is another fundamental advantage growing out of the 
existence of the two forms of control of higher institutions, as 
has been shown by the experience in Germany, where dependence 
was placed almost exclusively on publicly controlled higher edu- 
cation. Under conditions in that country it was relatively 
easy, by means of governmental decree, to subordinate the insti- 
tutions of higher learning to partisan ends, and the universities 
were in a relatively short time converted into agencies of prop- 
aganda for the National Socialist regime. 


The greater the degree of democracy for which a society is 
striving, the more important it becomes for it to protect its churches 
and educational institutions so that they will not easily fall into 
the hands of those desiring to use them for their own ends. As 
we in this country strive toward our goal of a free society, we 
cannot afford to permit privately controlled higher education to 
disappear. 


In this connection the relative growth of publicly and pri- 
vately controlled higher institutions in the fifteen states consti- 
tuting the territory of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States is of interest. Using the reports from the United States 
Office of Education, a comparison was made of enrolment, size 
of staffs, and expenditures for the years 1925-26 and 1937-38, 
the last year for which data were available. 
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4 GENERAL REPORT 


Both types of institutions showed increases with respect to 
each of the three items. In student enrolment the publicly 
controlled colleges and universities had grown nearly twice as 
fast as the privately controlled. The increases were respectively 
71 and 39 per cent. The difference in case of the staffs was even 
more striking. The percentages were 117 and 40, respectively. 
The expenditures for current expenses increased 44 per cent 
for publicly controlled institutions and 29 per cent for the private- 
ly controlled. Since this last item includes only the current 
expenses, it does not reflect the marked advantage the publicly 
supported institutions have had in the expansion of their plants 
by use of federal grants for that purpose. 


These data prove nothing about the quality of work done 
in either type of institution. They make it evident, however, 
that privately controlled higher institutions will need not only 
to husband their present resources, but that they will also need 
to have in the years ahead the funds necessary for them to staff 
and to equip their institutions on bases reasonably comparable 
with the status of the publicly controlled institutions. 


2. The church-related college, as a special form of privately 
controlled education, has, through its program of religious in- 
struction and by developing and sponsoring a group of institu- 
tions in’ which a Christian atmosphere prevails; an opportunity 
to make a distinctive contribution to American life. Formal 
instruction in religion is not practicable in most publicly sup- 
ported institutions, yet religion has a contribution to make to 
our lives and to the life of our country. It is an element essential 
to the growth and development of the highest type of a demo- 
cratic society. 


It is evident that the Church must have an adequate supply 
of well-educated ministers, and the Christian college is the natural 
place for prospective ministers to turn for their pre-seminary 
training. It is not so obvious, however, that the church-related 
college has an opportunity to make a further fundamental and 
far-reaching contribution to the spiritual life of our country 
through the influence of the young men and women who prepare 
themselves at such colleges for teaching in the public schools. 
This Survey reveals, as have similar surveys of other church- 
related colleges, that many of the graduates of the Presbyterian 
colleges enter the teaching profession (see Table I) when they 
complete their college work. If these young persons can be 
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given a sound Christian philosophy in home and in college, they 
are certain to exert a wholesome Christian influence not only 
in the classroom and in dealing with the extra-curricular activities 
of their students, but in their community relationships, which 
will be leavened by their spiritual idealism. 


TABLE I 
Percentage of Graduates Teaching and Percentage 
Continuing Their Education 
(Based on such figures as the colleges cellected) 


Percentage of Graduates 
Percentage of Continuing Their 
Senior Colleges Graduates Teaching Education 

Agnes Scotts iis). RAGS 25 25 
ERAT SAS Oe ee a 67 16 
SUL ek cel eee To Mek 46 Unknown 
BeWiewe S, ciesd ee. ek o2 10 
(Ces ee eo kG 20 25 
Dae BOM a ersiniere wu Le ei ows 15 45 
[Bg Keowee Oe oe Unknown Unknown 
Fiera, Macdonald. 12). i415 Unknown 
Hampden-Sydney... 25 60 

ROT AY Ne ghee es 50 Unknown 
Mary, Baldwin. soo... a5 30 10 
PPeecOy COPA oo a,c o8 15 Unknown 
OMe tat, ese it eels ee 58 Unknown 
Southwestern........... 16 36 
WV ECE ratiShEl seis (c.g aul 18 60 

Junior Colleges 

Gam tOL Yk 2 ees cs 100 Unknown 
Lees-McRae............ 0 40 
INICGReN tee eco eee eae ee, 0 66 
IOUT CeAL.< an Moaeiee oak, 0 32 
PEACE Ri Sx aa cat. oe 0 85 
Presbyterian Junior...... 0 50 
RabdaGaps it ees 2 29 36 
DCHECINOH cris algal es 0 (ks 
AAT Se eat ok ele. 75 15 


This is one of the primary reasons that an attempt was made 
in this Survey to get some measure of the effectiveness of the 
formal instruction in religion given by the colleges. There is 
great danger that this instruction may be over-formalized and 
thus have little or no marked effect on the lives of the students 
while they are in college or after they leave. Especially is this 
true when specified courses in religion constitute a prescribed part 
of the college curriculum. Furthermore, there is always the 
danger that faculty members and administrative officers will 
come to regard a stipulated number of hours of formal instruction 
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in religion as all that is necessary to insure the exemplification 
of Christian character and living on the part of their students. 
For the most effective results the Christian influence must per- 
vade the entire institution. It must constitute an integral part 
of the relationship of student to student, faculty member to 
faculty member, and faculty to student body. Dean Brum- 
baugh’s report, constituting Part V, is encouraging as to the 
degree these results are being attained. 


3. Dr. B. Warren Brown, when he made his report in 1928, 
laid down a premise that is fundamental in dealing with the results 
of a survey of this character. He said: ‘In the last analysis, 
the interest of the Church in education is what is best for the 
largest number of individual boys and girls rather than the per- 
petuation of any particular piece of church machinery.” The 
acceptance and application of this principle will call for some 
fundamental readjustments in the number of higher institutions 
that the Presbyterian Church should attempt to support and in 
marked changes in the offerings of those institutions that should 
be continued. We are too prone to think that once a college or 
seminary has been established, it should be continued without 
regard to its usefulness or the quality of service it can render. 
It would be much more reasonable to take the position that no 
social institution, educational or otherwise, should be maintained 
after economic, social, or educational changes have made it evi- 
dent that it has no sphere for further usefulness. Neither senti- 
ment, nor appeals for financial support based on weakness, will 
be able to breathe permanence into such institutions. Educa- 
tional leaders of church-related colleges, as Christian men and 
women, have no right to go to the layman pleading for money 
for such institutions. Sentiment should not be substituted 
for sense in dealing with this phase of the church-related college. 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States is attempting 
to support too many colleges and seminaries. This is evident 
from the low level of effectiveness at which a number of the in- 
stitutions are running. True, this condition is not due to a lack 
of funds alone, but this lack is a factor in most instances. Ata 
later point in this discussion financial data will be submitted 
which show a declining interest on the part of the Church in 
the support of its educational institutions. The Church is not 


1B. Warren Brown, Report of the Survey of the Educational Work and 
Responsibility of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
(Louisville, Ky.: August, 1928) p. 7. 
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giving to its colleges and seminaries the financial aid that they 
must have if they are to be expected to keep apace of the devel- 
opments in higher education. There are instances in which it 
would be appropriate to say that the Church has been niggardly 
in dealing with these institutions and that the weakness of the 
present position of some of them is due to the lack of support 
from the Church. These statements, however, should not be 
interpreted to mean that all of the higher institutions identified 
with the Church should be continued. What is needed most 
is a systematic program for the development and support of 
the higher institutions, instead of the present ‘‘catch as you can” 
policy. 
Criteria for Guidance in Financial Support 

If system is to be put into the Church’s program of giving for 
the cause of Christian education, there will of necessity. have to 
be some principles that will serve as guide-posts. The following 
are suggested as bases of action for the Church in the develop- 
ment of its higher institutions: 


1. The interest of the Church in higher education should lead it 
to take such steps in financial support as will insure the preservation 
of its strongest and most needed institutions. Put in concrete 
terms, this means that a first appeal for funds from the member- 
ship of the Church should be for the strengthening of the strongest 
and most needed colleges now related to the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. This statement stems from the view 
previously stated concerning the importance of preserving a 
place in our scheme of higher education for both publicly and 
privately controlled institutions. Only by the increased support 
of the strongest of their colleges will the Presbyterians be able 
to insure the continuance of these colleges in the face of the rapid 
expansion of publicly supported higher education. In three 
instances the loss in income resulting from a decline of 50 or 60 
students enrolled would seriously handicap, if not jeopardize, 
the future of colleges that are among the strongest institutions 
included in this Survey. Certainly the present situation cannot 
be satisfactory, either to the Church or to the colleges, but it 
will not be corrected if the Presbyterian Church continues its 
more or less indiscriminate giving to the higher institutions in 
its charge. Instead, the Church must determine, in the light 
of such facts as have been assembled in this Survey, which higher 
institutions offer the largest opportunity for the conduct of a 
program of education of first quality in a Christian atmosphere. 
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Specifically the above statement concerning the loss of students 
refers to Hampden-Sydney, Southwestern, and Westminster. 
These colleges are all strategically located and are rendering a 
high quality of service. The loss of any one of them would be a 
severe blow to the influence of the Church in the field of higher 
education. Yet they operate on such a narrow financial margin 
that they cannot do their most effective work. The Church 
should assume the responsibility for placing these institutions 
on a more secure financial basis, either by endowment, or by an 
assured annual income aside from the miscellaneous gifts they may 
receive, or funds that may come from local fund-raising efforts. 


2. The plans for the development of the Church’s part in higher 
education should give due consideration to regional factors, as well 
as to those stemming from state and synodical needs. Viewing 
the development of higher education from the standpoint of the 
area represented by the Synod or the State, or even the Pres- 
bytery, may have been adequate two or three generations ago, 
but it is no longer satisfactory. The Synods should be taking 
steps looking toward cooperation on a regional basis if the Church’s 
interest in higher education is to attain the maximum influence 
in competition with publicly supported education. Several 
factors have contributed to making a regional perspective im- 
portant. Among these are the following: 


(a) Higher education is very much more expensive now than 
it was fifty years ago. This is due largely to the increased costs 
represented by salaries of teachers, administrative officers, and 
the cost of plant and equipment. This may be thought of as an 
increased cost per student that would have occurred if the pro- 
grams offered by the colleges and seminaries had remained as 
they were half a century ago. But the curricula of these insti- 
tutions have become much more diversified and more lines of 
specialized work are open to the student now than was formerly 
the case. Some of this diversification of the educational program 
has undoubtedly made it better adapted to this day and genera- 
tion, but it has also greatly increased the cost to the college for 
each student attending. 


(b) The improvements of the past 50 years in means of trans- 
portation and in communication make it not only practicable 
but desirable to give consideration to educational developments 
from the regional viewpoint. If this is not done, great sacrifices 
in terms of quality and in terms of money will have to be made. 
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An example of such planning may be found in Dr. Moore’s report 
on music, in which suggestions are given for the development 
of three regional centers for the work to be done at the upper 
levels in music. It is evident from his discussion of this phase 
that it is impracticable to develop intensive programs of music 
in as many of the Presbyterian colleges as are now attempting 
to do so. Even if financial and other barriers did not prevent, 
it would be an unwise expenditure of funds to use them in this 
kind of a venture. There would not be enough students of talent 
in music to furnish the necessary clientele. Training of the 
specialist in music, however, is not to be confused with the devel- 
opment of music as a part of the program of liberal education. 
Dr. Moore argues eloquently and effectively for the place of 
music in the program of general education of the college of liberal 
arts. 


What has happened in the development of curricula in music 
is only illustrative of what has happened in a number of other 
areas. An example is furnished by business education, which 
is offered in a considerable proportion of the colleges included 
in this Survey. The analysis of this situation made by Dean 
Spencer, which appears as Part III of this volume, shows that 
the colleges have frequently undertaken work in this subject on 
very superficial and inadequate bases. All too frequently the 
offerings bear earmarks which indicate that business courses are 
given by a college to meet the competition of other colleges. 
Again, the type of work that has been developed all too commonly 
is not in harmony with the purposes of the | beral arts college. 
If the college authorities had delayed organization of their cur- 
ricula in business until they were able to put these offerings on 
the basis recommended by Dean Spencer, there would not be 
such a large proportion of them giving the work. Moreover, 
the curricula offered would be more nearly in harmony with the 
objectives of general education which the liberal arts college 
emphasizes. 


This multiplication of unnecessary offerings has not been 
limited to offerings in fields of professional training such as music, 
business, home economics, etc., but it extends even to the sub- 
jects that are generally recognized as entirely within the scope 
of the college of liberal arts. This Survey obtained figures that 
make it very evident that too frequently the colleges have an 
undue proportion of small classes—much smaller than necessary, 
or even desirable, for the most effective teaching. These small 
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classes occur mainly in the junior and senior years and are the 
result of offering a relatively large number of majors for the 
size of the student bodies which the colleges have. As a con- 
sequence of these small classes, the cost per student is high without 
bringing a corresponding improvement in the quality of educa- 
tion offered. 

The economic and social changes discussed above, together 
with those that have taken place in the character and scope of 
the work of the college of liberal arts, leave us with an over- 
supply of colleges, in certain areas, at least, of the territory of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States. Evidence of 
this over-supply is to be found not only in the facts giving rise 
to the preceding discussion, but also in the sharp competition 
for students among the colleges themselves. The conditions 
that obtain are indefensible. Reference has already been made 
to the expansion of curricular offerings to attract students. This 
is not the end of such competition. The extent to which financial 
inducements are used, under the name of ‘‘scholarships,’’ in 
some institutions, is a revelation to the uninitiated. The re- 
sponsibility for this condition is, of course, not to be laid ex- 
clusively at the doorstep of these Presbyterian colleges. Publicly 
controlled colleges, as well as colleges of other denominations, 
are parties to creating financial competition for students. The 
Presbyterian colleges acting independently cannot, therefore, 
entirely correct this condition. 


Data that were gathered in this Survey indicate that appar- 
ently denominational ties are of decreasing importance in de- 
termining the colleges which students attend. In view of this 
fact and of the foregoing description of what is happening in 
many colleges of liberal arts, it would appear to be only common 
sense for the Protestant Churches as a group to attack the prob- 
lem of providing Christian education in church-related colleges 
over a region rather than by Synods alone. An important phase 
of such a program would involve discontinuing, merging, and 
co-ordinating the colleges under the several denominations, 
thereby better adjusting the program of higher education to 
social needs. An effort of this character would call for the highest 
type of educational statesmanship, but if some action of this 
general nature is not taken, the church-related college is in danger 
of drifting into oblivion. Furthermore, the Presbyterian Church 
does not have to await general cooperative effort on the part 
of other Protestant denominations, as there are instances among 
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its own colleges in which merger, discontinuance, or cooperation 
seems to be clearly indicated. 


Among these examples are the following’ 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE: In this case there seems to be very 
little possibility of the development of an efficient senior college 
by the expenditure of a reasonable amount of money. Batesville 
is not large enough to provide a nucleus in the way of a clientele 
and the territory served by the college is naturally tributary 
to Southwestern. Possibly the city of Batesville might be inter- 
ested in maintaining a junior college. There does not appear 
to be justification, however, for the Church to attempt to con- 
tinue a higher institution in that immediate area. 


AUSTIN CoLLEGE. A union with some other college is clearly 
indicated in this instance and the possibility of a merger should 
be fully explored Consolidation of the institution with some 
other college might save for the Church a center of influence in 
the field of higher education in Texas, if funds are made available 
for plant and endowment or if funds are assured for operation 
in lieu of endowment. No hope can be held out for the perma- 
nency of this institution unless the foregoing or similar steps 
are taken. 


BELHAVEN COLLEGE: Exploration should certainly be made 
of the possibilities of cooperation, at the senior college level at 
least, between Belhaven and Millsaps. An analysis of the offer- 
ings of the two colleges would undoubtedly reveal many instances 
in which classes from the two institutions could be combined 
without loss of efficiency and with a reduction in expenditures. 
Belhaven could be continued as a residence college only. 


Davis AND ELKINS CoLLEGE: If this institution is to make 
any large contribution to the Church’s program of higher edu- 
cation, it must have its financial support substantially increased 
in the very near future. The Presbyterian Church has two 
strong institutions, Hampden-Sydney and Mary Baldwin, within 
250 miles of Davis and Elkins, and the Survey Staff does not 
consider the situation encouraging enough so that it is willing to 
recommend to the Church that it attempt to finance a third one. 
There are, however, two other possibilities: 


1. Funds might be raised independently of the Church if 
there is in the state a strong interest in the continuance of the 
college. 
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2. If financial support for a four-year college cannot be obtained 
from private sources, a junior college might be considered on the 
basis of public support. 


Kinc CoLLtecGeE: The Survey Staff does not believe this college 
can be made a strong institution without a disproportionate ex- 
penditure of funds, and it cannot encourage the Church to under- 
take such a venture singlehanded. The situation here appears 
to be one in which a place for a church-related college might be 
preserved if the Protestant denominations in the area were to 
unite on a single institution. If this were done and funds were 
raised for needed plant developments and endowment assured, 
or an annual income made available from local sources, there 
would be some hope in the situation. 


It is assumed in the case of both King and Davis and Elkins 
that the funds to be raised would be sufficient for their develop- 
ment into institutions of sufficient merit so that they would 
be acceptable to their respective regional accrediting agency. 
This status should be attained in the next few years. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE: The possibility of merging West- 
minster and Central Missouri colleges should be studied. This 
is not a new suggestion, as it has had some attention by repre- 
sentatives of the two colleges. 


The foregoing suggestions involve no radical departures from 
practices that are already to be found in operation in this group 
of colleges. Agnes Scott and Emory University have for several 
years been cooperating in the exchange of students and faculty 
and in the development of library facilities. Hampden-Sydney 
and Mary Baldwin, and Queens and Davidson have cooperated 
in a measure in the development of instruction in music. Belhaven 
is a college that has resulted from the merging of several insti- 
tutions. The suggestions enumerated above grow out of the need 
that all social institutions must face, that of adapting themselves 
to change. 


In the case of the seminaries, the desirability and practicability 
of a reduction in the number of seminaries is evident. This step 
is so important from the standpoint of the Church as well as from 
that of the ministerial profession that the discussion is presented 
in full. | 


The Committee recommends that the number of seminaries 
be reduced from four to two. 
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“On the financial side the argument for reduction is strong. 
Institutions of learning generally, as well as some of these sem- 
inaries, are having a desperate struggle to balance their budgets, 
not to speak of the sorely-needed expansions of their programs. 
Furthermore, the data in the section on finance show that the 
seminaries do not have the funds they need. Three of the four 
seminaries need either entirely new library buildings or expansion 
of present quarters. Increase in staff, with resultant increase 
in the annual budget, is essential if the separate institutions are 
all maintained. Both these critically needed developments 
can be made at tremendous savings if the number of seminaries 
is reduced. Endowment income is a diminishing factor in educa- 
tional budgets, and the present war and the dark period of re- 
construction to follow promise no significant help from large 
gifts from individuals. The luxury of needless duplication will 
not be tolerated in days of increasingly severe economy in all 
other areas of our life. 


“On the educational side the argument for reduction 1s strong. 
Faculty and library are the most important factors in a seminary. 
The faculty is admittedly the more important of these two, and, 
unfortunately, the supply of good teachers in any one generation 
is more limited than the supply of good books. The candidate 
for the ministry deserves the finest teachers, but the most limited 
experience in seminary education is enough to demonstrate that 
the supply of first-rate teachers for seminary positions is very 
small. It is undeniable that two institutions can be better 
staffed than four. Once the good teacher has been found, he 
must not be overloaded with class hours and extra-curricular 
activity, but must be given time for continuing study. He must 
be provided with a first-class library which will serve his needs 
as well as those of his students. A reduction from four sem- 
inaries to two would solve the problem of staff almost at once. 


‘The size of the student body in the seminaries at present and 
a study of their enrollment statistics over the last two decades 
show that two strong institutions would be quantitatively adequate 
to the task of preparing men for the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. The geographical sources of the 
present student bodies indicate that the seminary student of 
today is much more mobile than his grandfather; modern trans- 
portation makes it possible for him to attend a school at a distance 
that would have been prohibitive to his grandfather. Two 
seminaries would, therefore, be accessible to all prospective stu- 
dents. The majority of the students would travel no farther 
than the present students are actually travelling. 


‘In its early consideration of the number of seminaries, the 
Committee was inclined to suggest two seminaries—one located 
in the East, and the other in the Southwest at Austin. But these 
visits and the consequent studies have convinced the Committee 
that the great Southwest is not ready to support a seminary at 
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the present time. It would, therefore, recommend that the 
property at Austin be devoted to the work of the Westminster 
Foundation at the University of Texas, or that it be made a 
religious training school with special attention to the Mexicans. 
Before the Committee visited Austin Seminary it heard, as an 
argument for the continuance of this Seminary, several references 
to its work with the Mexicans. Examination revealed that this 
work is very limited. There has been a total of only thirty-six 
Mexican students since 1921. At the time of the Committee’s 
visit there were three of these students, all over thirty years of 
age. They had charges which they were serving, traveling on 
the average two hundred miles each weekend to meet this re- 
sponsibility. Such instruction as they received was furnished 
by one instructor. If something is to be done for the Mexicans, 
some type of institution different from a seminary is needed. 
This recommendation is in no sense a judgment that would block 
consideration at some future date of the location of a seminary 
in Texas. On the contrary, it would, in the judgment of the 
Committee, hasten the day when a first-class seminary could be 
established there upon clear foundations. Such an establish- 
ment should, however, be postponed until the work of the church 
has developed further in this area, and until cooperation with 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. has made substantial 
gains.* 


‘‘The Committee recommends that the two seminaries of the 
Church be located, the one at Nashville, Tenn., and the other at 
Richmond, Va. 


“The geographical distribution of the membership of the Church 
supports this recommendation. The states which touch the 
Atlantic Ocean contain more than half the membership of the 
Church (almost 300,000 out of 538,000). Of these states, the 
Presbyterian population is thickest in Virginia and North Car- 
olina. In addition it is important to remember that the move- 
ments of commerce and cultural contacts flow in the main north 
and south along this coast to the tip of Florida; a secondary 
movement is from the immediate hinterland to the coastal plain. 
One seminary located in this area would have a natural con- 
stituency of half the population of the Church. The existence 
of an extensive plant at Richmond, which is easily accessible 
by rail and modern highway to this entire territory, suggests 
that the eastern seminary be located at Richmond. 


“The geographical distribution of the other half of the member- 
ship is such as to suggest a location west of Atlanta, south of 


*Mr. Henry Wade DuBose differs from the rest of the Committee on the 
particular point of the number of seminaries to be retained. In his 
judgment there should be three. His arguments are presented as a 
minority report in Appendix B [of the Report on the Colleges and 
Seminaries of the Presbyterian Church in the United States]. How- 
ever, it should be stressed that the Committee’s action is unanimous 
in all other important matters even in this section. 
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Louisville, and east of the Mississippi. The Synods of Oklahoma 
and Texas contain only 66,000 Presbyterians. . . . The Gulf 
States of Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi have 64,000; the 
Central Synods of Appalachia, Kentucky, and Tennessee have 
74,000; and Arkansas and Missouri add 32,000 more. The 
center of this group of [approximately] 240,000 is undeniably in 
Tennessee. The effectiveness of the location of an educational 
institution depends in part on its nearness to the large clusters 
of its constituency. For this reason, the Committee recommends 
that one seminary be located in Nashville, Tennessee. 


“This recommendation is supported by a realistic recognition 
of the impossibility and undesirability of joining Louisville to 
Columbia or Columbia to Louisville, or even of joining Austin 
to either of these two. The Committee believes that the psycho- 
logical and administrative difficulties involved can be met best 
by the creation of a new institution in a new location. Our 
inquiries indicated that it is possible to dispose of the present 
properties at both Louisville and Columbia, and to adapt those 
at Austin to other purposes. Although some endowment may be 
lost to the transfer, this is a minor consideration when a long- 
time view is taken of the situation. This is the view that should 
prevail in the development of the Church’s seminary program. 


“This recommendation is supported further by the unanimous 
judgment of the Committee that it is desirable to locate a sem- 
inary in a great educational center which would make possible 
the seminary’s utilization of larger resources than its own and 
the steady development of a great graduate school in religion. 
Throughout the history of our country theological institutions, 
like other professional schools, have tended to locate near great 
universities. It is a difficult area in which to give exact figures, 
but of the 50-odd institutions accredited by the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools, about 15 began and continue as 
integral parts of a university, while more than 25 began inde- 
pendently and are now affiliated more closely with a university 
or college. In Nashville, Vanderbilt University, Peabody College 
for Teachers, and Scarritt College have initiated a program of 
cooperation which does not touch the independence of the separate 
institutions but makes their educational resources a common pool 
on which each may draw as it desires. This cooperation already 
has achieved great distinction. It has, for example, made possible 
a library of 800,000 volumes. For these reasons, and those ad- 
vanced in the survey of the library situation in the seminaries, 
the Committee would urge that the Historical Foundation be 
erected in Nashville in connection with the location of the new 
seminary there. 


“This recommendation is supported further by the fact that 
the location of the new institution in Nashville would compensate 
for its newness by the prestige accruing to it from its educational 
neighbors. The experience of seminaries adjacent to universities 
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is consistent evidence of the drawing power of such an associa- 
tion, however informal. 


‘This recommendation carries with it no implication that the 
present seminaries be automatically regrouped as integral units 
in a new combination. It is tentatively suggested that some 
of the resources of any one of the other three institutions might 
most wisely be located at Richmond, and some of the resources 
of Richmond might most wisely be located at Nashville. But 
the Committee feels that these are details outside its assignment.”’ 


A factor that should not be lost to sight in the efforts of the 
Presbyterian Church to improve its program of college and sem- 
inary education is: the interest of the Church in its whole program 
of higher education transcends its interest in any single insti- 
tution. This statement implies that the interests of the com- 
munities in which the institutions are located, the ambitions of 
the trustees and administrative officers for their colleges or sem- 
inaries, and the desires of faculty members should be subordinated 
to those changes that will contribute most to the effective function- 
ing of the Church’s program of higher education. Readjust- 
ments of the character under consideration should be thought 
of as achievements to be realized in full over a period of years, 
rather than as changes to be consummated tomorrow; but that 
today is not too soon to begin to plan for them must be the con- 
viction of all who calmly and realistically recognize the economic 
conditions that are certain to accompany and follow World 
War II. 


Reorganizations of the character that have been suggested 
should ordinarily come by a process of evolution rather than by 
revolution, but even when evolution is the process, they are 
certain to cross the immediate interests of some communities 
and of some individuals. As a result, they will meet with op- 
position from those who are prone to put community or personal 
desires above the Church’s interest in higher education. These 
forces should not be permitted to keep the Church from making 
the readjustments necessary to preserve its interests and its 
place in higher education. 


3. There is an opportunity for the Presbyterian Church to make 
a distinctive contribution to Christian education im communities 
where publicly controlled institutions have not been adequately 
devloped thus far to meet the needs of the communities and where 
the people are not able independently to provide the facilities. Ap- 
parently examples of situations of this character are furnished 
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by institutions such as Lees Junior College, at Jackson, Ken- 
tucky; Lees-McRae College, at Banner Elk, North Carolina, 
and possibly Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, at Rabun Gap, 
Georgia. In this connection mention should also be made of 
Stillman Institute, at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, although the prob- 
lems of this school call for special consideration. These insti- 
tutions represent enterprises which provide educational oppor- 
tunities each year to several hundred young persons who would 
otherwise have few or no such opportunities. The length of time 
that these schools will be able to continue to do distinctive work 
is a question that should have much more extended and indi- 
vidualized consideration than it was possible to give in this study. 
Lees Junior College furnishes an illustration of the need for fore- 
sight. This institution’s work is confined almost exclusively 
to teacher preparation. If Kentucky requirements for teaching 
are raised to a four-year level, it would change completely Lees’ 
situation. It would seem to be the part of wisdom to make ex- 
tensive capital outlays for these institutions only after very 
careful consideration of their future. 


4. The Church should assume financial responsibility for junior 
colleges only when they are so situated that they can offer unique 
educational opportunities in dependent communities. Even in 
such cases, the colleges should realize that the support may be 
of a temporary character and should plan accordingly. 


The junior college has already made a distinctive place for 
itself in the scheme of American education. It is developing 
very rapidly as an extension of the public school system. This 
means that it is primarily a local institution caring for a day 
school clientele. Likewise, it is rapidly coming to be accepted 
as a part of secondary rather than of higher education. Judging 
by the trends of the last decade or two, we may expect to see 
privately controlled junior colleges decrease in relative numerical 
importance, if not in actual numbers. It seems likely that the 
history of the church-related academy will, in the next generation, 
be repeated at the junior college level. The change in this area 
is illustrated in a striking manner by the experience of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States. In 1927 there were 3,598 
students in the academies related to the Church, but by 1941-42 
the number had dropped to 279, or only 8 per cent of the enrol- 
ment of the earlier year. 
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While the Survey Staff thinks the Church might well con- 
tribute more liberally than it has to the support of education, 
it is believed that it should for the most part put its funds into 
those institutions which have a possibility of surviving in the 
face of educational trends. The junior college does not seem 
to offer such an opportunity; although, as previously indicated, 
there may be unique circumstances that would justify the Church 
in giving financial aid to such colleges. However, there is no 
reason why, as long as the junior colleges continue, they should 
not be affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, even though 
the Church is not contributing to their support. 


5. The Church might well contribute generously to assisting 
needy and able young men and women from Presbyterian homes 
to attend colleges sponsored by the Church. Financial assistance 
of this kind, if it is made available, should be awarded only to 
young persons of great promise and marked need. There are 
objective bases by which reasonably satisfactory selections of 
such young persons can be made. Studies show that there are 
many of them who, for financial reasons, are not going to college 
and whose contributions to society and to the Church would be 
greatly enhanced if they had the opportunities that are avail- 
able in any one of the better Presbyterian colleges. 


6. The Presbyterian Church should in general give tts attention 
primarily to those colleges that can be brought to the level of accred- 
itation without disproportionate expenditures. Dr. B. Warren 
Brown more than a decade ago made the statement that: ‘“‘Final- 
ly it is assumed that the Church has long since committed itself 
to the standards of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States.”” That the Church has fallen 
far short of this goal is shown by the fact that only nine of the 
twenty-four colleges in this study are fully accredited by the 
regional accrediting association covering the territory in which 
they are located. These colleges are: Agnes Scott, Centre, 
Davidson, Hampden-Sydney, Mary Baldwin, Queens, Schreiner 
Institute (junior college), Southwestern and Westminster.. Seven 
of the eight senior colleges named are accredited not only by their 
regional agency but also by the Association of American Uni- 
versities. This organization, which is more exacting in its re- 
quirements for accrediting than are the regional associations, 
has placed on its approved list Agnes Scott, Centre, Davidson, 


2Brown, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Hampden-Sydney, Mary Baldwin, Southwestern, and West- 
minster. It must be acknowledged that accrediting associations 
are not infallible, but taken as a whole, they are the most satis- 
factory means thus far devised to determine the quality of the 
work which colleges are doing. It is the opinion of the Survey 
Staff that the Presbyterian Church in the United States should 
limit its program in higher education to those institutions that 
can be, without a disproportionate expenditure of funds in view 
of the services rendered, brought up to the requirements of the 
regional agencies. An exception to this generalization may be 
presented by the situation of those institutions serving dependent 
areas and groups. They may be doing a creditable piece of edu- 
cational work adapted to the needs of their clientele, and it might 
be unwise to divert them from it in order to meet the require- 
ments of an accrediting agency which of necessity is interested 
primarily in a more conventional program. Lees-McRae appears 
to be an illustration in point. Other possible examples are 
furnished by Lees and Rabun Gap. The number of these insti- 
tutions is not as great, however, as conversations with heads of 
institutions that are not accredited might lead one to infer. 


By and large, accreditation of a college is an indication that 
it possesses at least a minimum degree of merit. It in no way 
places a “‘ceiling’’ on an institution, as it is free, as far as the 
accrediting agency is concerned, to go far beyond the minimum 
requirements. 


It is recognized that Flora Macdonald and Presbyterian are 
colleges that do not clearly belong in any one of the foregoing 
categories. They are institutions in which the Survey Staff 
recommends that a tentative attitude be taken by the Church, 
as it may well be that in the next few years it will be possible 
to delineate their futures more clearly than is practicable at the 
moment. 


Presbyterian College is in a highly competitive area, and as a 
result, in spite of an excellent past record, it finds itself in a very 
difficult financial situation. 


Flora Macdonald emphasizes its efforts to serve young women 
from the lower income group. The evidence appears to justify 
its claims in this respect. Out of this situation, however, grows 
a social issue. Is it more desirable to bring the young women 
from this group together in one institution, or would it be better, 
by means of scholarships, to make it possible for them to attend 
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the colleges attended by girls from a more favored economic level? 
The Survey Staff leans toward the latter view. Dr. Moore’s 
analysis of the situation in the field of music makes it evident 
that Flora Macdonald’s location is such that it does not have 
the opportunity for the high degree of specialization in music 
it is undertaking. 


The Survey Staff, in suggesting that the Church should take 
a tentative attitude, does not mean to imply that these two in- 
stitutions should not have increased funds for current operating 
expenses. They both should have additional money for this 
purpose, but any considerable capital outlays should not be 
made until the place of these institutions is more fully assured. 


The position of Queens College with reference to the pre- 
ceding categories is not clearly defined. It has an excellent loca- 
tion with reference to a prospective student body and this loca- 
tion is also a center of considerable wealth. Serving as it does, 
very largely, the city of Charlotte, it should be possible for the 
institution to make successful appeals to the community for 
financial aid, although this does not imply that it may not need 
some financial aid from the Church. With wise administration 
of its educational program, its future should be assured. 


Nothing in the foregoing statements concerning the financial 
support of the institutions should be interpreted to mean that a 
college’s relationship to the Church should be severed if the 
college is not getting assistance from the Church. Agnes Scott 
furnishes an excellent example of a college that receives no financial 
assistance from the Church, but in spite of that remains in the fold. 


All four of the seminaries are accredited by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


Governing Boards 


The final authority for each college and seminary rests with a 
board of trustees or a board of directors. Except in the case 
of Stillman Institute, the boards are chosen for the specific purpose 
of serving as governing bodies. The responsibility for Stillman 
Institute rests in the hands of the Executive Committee of Home 
Missions, and the Board of Trustees announced in the catalogue 
serves merely in an advisory capacity to the principal of the 
institution. 


The functions of boards of trustees are considered to be legis- 
lative and policy-making. They should not attempt in general 
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to execute the policies which they adopt. That is, or should be, 
the duty of the president of the institution, as the executive of 
the board. As a rule, it is a mistake for the board as a whole, 
or for its committees, or for any of its members, to assume re- 
sponsibility for the day-to-day management of an institution. If 
the president and his assistants are not competent to do this, 
the board should make the changes in personnel necessary to 
insure effective administration. 


In the course of this Survey little evidence was found of board 
interference with the internal administration of the institutions. 
A few instances were noted where board action had been taken 
on questions that might better have been left to the administrative 
officers and to the faculties. There was also some evidence that 
standing committees of the boards or that individual board 
members carry responsibilities which should have been left to the 
staff of the institution. Apparently, however, with the passage 
of time, the lines of authority of trustees and presidents are be- 
coming more clearly differentiated, and there does not appear 
to be as much interference by boards with the prerogatives of 
presidents as has been the case in the past. 


Table II gives data on the size of boards of trustees, length 
of terms of office, and the percentage of the members who are 
ministers. These figures give rise to several suggestions which, 
if followed, will, it is believed, give more satisfactory results than 
the present provisions. 


It will be noted that the boards are large. In membership 
they range from 12 to 49 members. A spread of 5 to 9 is con- 
sidered most desirable for boards of trustees of higher institu- 
tions. Boards of a size such as the majority of these institutions 
have are too large to function most effectively as a body. Asa 
result standing committees are created for the different phases of 
the institution’s work. This tends to divide the interests of the 
several members. The creation of such committees is likely 
also to keep the membership of the board from becoming as 
familiar as is desirable with the needs of the institution as a unit. 
The cumbersomeness of the large boards leads also to the ap- 
pointment of executive committees which have, between the 
meetings of the boards, large powers in the conduct of the insti- 
tutions. To reduce costs of meetings, executive committees are 
commonly chosen from the members of the board who live near 
the institution which they serve. When this situation obtains, 
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TABLE II 


Boards of Trustees of the Colleges of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States 


| 


Percentage of 


College Size of Boards | Length of Term Ministers 

PA ZOES COU in? 26 Alumnae Trustees 
—2 years 31 

Others—4 years 
Arkansas: 20.0. veo 24 3 years 29 
A USING sre ork Mork Se 18 3 years 67 
BCMA VEIN aay. uo See 16 3 years 25 
Centren sn see 23 4 years 30 
Davidson nacrez +507 49 4 years 43 
Davis & Elkins..... 24 3 years 33 
Flora Macdonald.... 36 3 years 42 
Hampden-Sydney... 24 5 years 25 
Katign sc aee te 16 1 year 50 
Wees |iiwaotuene e. 14 3 years 36 
Lees-McRae........ 18 7 years 39 
Mary Baldwin...... 20 4 years 25 
Mitchell..2.4 7 Asee: PAI 3 years 24 
Montreat Vort kates 15 3 years 27 

Beate eek ese ee 26 Elected by Pres- 
byteries—3 years on 

At large — 
indefinite 

Preshyteriani.2.9. 2.5 22 3 years 23 
Presbyterian Jr...... 27 3 years 56 
Queens. ae eae 33 3 years 39 
Rabit rapide eee 28 3 years 18 
SONTEINCL ees. oe 12 3 years 50 
South westerns. a2. 17 4 years 31 
Sitlnatine seer eee e § “i 
Westminster. ....... 26 3 years 19 


*The board of control is the Executive Committee of Home Missions. 
The Board of Trustees shown in catalogue is merely advisory to the 


President of the institution. 


the issues facing an institution are likely to be settled from a 
local viewpoint instead of from the viewpoint of the entire clientele. 


It will also be noted from Table II that in only very few in- 
stances are the terms for which trustees are chosen more than 


four years. 


A trustee’s term should be long enough to permit 


him to become thoroughly acquainted with the duties and ob- 
ligations of his office before the midpoint of his term, yet it should 
not be so long as to provide an extended period of membership 
if he is not serving the institution effectively. Three or four 
years is not a long enough term. Experience seems to indicate a 


minimum of five or six years and a maximum of nine or ten. 
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Boards of trustees should have a larger proportion of lay 
members (not ministers) than now obtains in the membership 
of a large proportion of the colleges. In four of them at least 
one-half the board members are ministers. In this country large 
responsibility for education at all levels has been placed in the 
hands of the laity. This does not mean that laymen are to ad- 
minister the affairs of our higher institutions, but rather that 
they are to determine major policies in the light of the social and 
economic ideals that underlie our democratic society. The recog- 
nition of this viewpoint is especially important in the case of the 
colleges, but it should not be overlooked even in the case of the 
seminaries. It follows that the membership of the boards of 
trustees should be made up of a larger proportion of lay members 
of the Church than is the case in most of the institutions at present. 
These boards, instead of having such conspicuous proportions of 
ministers, should be composed of men and women from all of 
the major lines of economic and social activity. They should 
be a representative group. This does not mean that action 
should be taken to limit strictly the number of ministers on the 
several boards, but rather that in the selection of members careful 
consideration should be given to securing boards which include 
in their membership representatives from every walk of life— 
business, labor, agriculture, and the professions. It is suggested 
that in the case of the colleges ordinarily ministers should not 
exceed one-fifth to one-fourth of the membership. In the report 
on the seminaries it is suggested that rarely should ministers con- 
stitute more than fifty per cent of the membership, and then 
only for unusual reasons. 


In summary it is recommended that the boards of trustees 
of the colleges and seminaries should consist of from five to nine 
members, with:terms of from five to nine years. The terms 
should be overlapping, as is usually the situation at present. 
In most of the institutions the proportion of the membership drawn 
from outside the ministry should be appreciably increased. 


Supplementing this recommendation are the following sug- 
gestions : 


1. It is important that every higher institution have a good 
board of trustees—men and women who are competent to de- 
termine policy on broad bases and with an eye to the welfare 
of the Church’s program of higher education as a whole. That 
method of selection which seems most likely to secure the interest 
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and services of such persons in the control of the institutions 
should be adopted. It is believed that nomination by the boards 
and election by the Synods will come nearer to accomplishing this 
purpose than any other practicable means; and it will at the same 
time give the Church a voice in the control of the colleges, to which 
it is entitled if it is expected to assist them financially. 


2. In seven of the colleges the president or some other ad- 
ministrative officer is a member of the board of trustees. This 
dual relationship not infrequently leads to embarrassing situa- 
tions. It is, however, probably less objectionable to have the 
president a member of the board than to have any other admin- 
istrative officer. 


3. The Presbyterian colleges for women, as well as those which 
are co-educational, have relatively few women on their boards 
of trustees. Mention is made of this situation because in these 
institutions one might expect a fair proportion of women on the 
boards, especially in the case of the women’s colleges. It is 
suggested that this is a possible source from which much assist- 
ance might be obtained. 


4. Reference has already been made to the fact that the 
Board of Trustees of Stillman Institute serves merely as an ad- 
visory body and that the government of the institution is in 
the hands of the Executive Committee of Home Missions. It 
is recommended that Stillman Institute be accepted as a part 
of the Church’s program of higher education and that it be trans- 
ferred to the care of the General Assembly. It should be given a 
board of trustees responsible for its government the same as is 
the case in the other institutions. The members of this board 
should be chosen in the manner suggested for the other colleges, 
after the initial selection has been made, except that the board’s 
nominations would go to the General Assembly. As will be in- 
dicated at a point later in this report, if this institution is to 
attain the maximum degree of usefulness, it needs the attention 
of a board having as its primary responsibility the welfare of 
the institute. 


Internal Administration 


As nearly as one can determine from conferences held with 
administrative officers of the several institutions during the 
course of this Survey, and from a study of Dr. Brown’s report, 
published in 1928, progress has been made in their internal ad- 
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ministration. In approximately two-thirds of them the pur- 
chasing is now centralized in the business offices. This is a 
step that might well be taken by the others. In all but one of 
the colleges there is an annual audit made by a certified public 
accountant. In that case the by-laws of the board stipulate that 
the audit may be omitted for no more than two consecutive years. 


As a rule, the president of the institution is the sole executive 
officer of the board of trustees. The most striking exception to 
this practice is furnished by Davidson College. In this case 
the fiscal officer and purchasing agent is responsible directly to 
the board. An officer who is chosen to handle endowment under 
the direction of the board may well be directly responsible to it, 
but a member of the staff who also serves in other business capac- 
ities should be responsible to the president for those duties. This 
is what is known as unit organization, and it is much to be pre- 
ferred to multiple organization for the administration of an edu- 
cational institution. Since the function of a college or seminary 
is educational, the financial operations, aside from that of invest- 
ment, should be subordinated to that purpose and the officer 
charged with the business management should be responsible 
to the chief educational officer—the president. While it is true 
that the multiple organization is not infrequently to be found 
in educational institutions, students of administration in this 
field are in general agreement that this is not as effective a form 
as is the unitary. This is especially true in institutions that are 
no larger than those included in this Survey. 


In spite of the favorable showing made by this group of insti- 
tutions in the administrative phases discussed thus far, there are - 
opportunities for improvement that should have serious con- 
sideration by the administrative officers in these seminaries and 
colleges. Among them are the following which are prevalent 
enough to be deserving of mention. 


1. Several years ago a competent committee, representative 
of colleges and universities and known as the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education, 
made a constructive report covering the methods of keeping finan- 
cial records. In spite of the merits of the proposals contained 
in the report and the publicity that has been given it, only about 
one-third of the institutions included in this Survey keep their 
books in accordance with the recommendations of this Com- 
mittee. Commonly encountered in the Survey of these institu- 
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tions was the failure to report separately educational and non- 
educational income and expense. Particularly important in 
this connection is the failure to set up separate statements for the 
non-educational or auxiliary enterprises in which all the ex- 
penses, direct and indirect, incurred in their operation would be 
charged against, the income from these enterprises. The most 
important auxiliary enterprises in these institutions are usually 
the dining halls and dormitories. The need for a separate ac- 
counting for these activities is apparent when it is recognized 
that if the dining hall and dormitories are making a large profit 
the boarding students are, in effect, subsidizing the day students. 
If a loss is being suffered, the reverse would be true. Under their 
present methods of accounting, many of the institutions are not 
in a position to determine the profit or loss on these enterprises, 
yet if there is either a profit or loss, it is apparent that all students 
are not being charged for their education at the same rate. Whether 
or not this is desirable is a matter for the individual institution 
to determine. In any case, these institutions should have a defi- 
nite policy with regard to whether or not the auxiliary enterprises 
are to make a large profit or are merely to pay their own way. 
Such a policy cannot be adopted under the present financial 
reporting procedures used in many of the institutions. 

It is recommended that the report of the National Committee 
on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education be 
made the basis for the financial records of these colleges and 
seminaries. It is further recommended that the General Assem- 
bly, through its Committee on Christian Education, make pro- 
_ vision for an annual audit and appraisal of the physical properties 
of all the institutions by the same firm of certified public account- 
ants. The expense of these audits and appraisals should be 
borne by the General Assembly. If this action were taken, it 
would in time give a degree of uniformity to the financial records 
which would give them a value for comparative purposes that 
they do not now possess. The Survey Staff found that it could 
make only very limited use in this study of the present financial 
data. A greater degree of uniformity of financial records would 
add greatly to the value of comparisons among the institutions. 
In the case of the seminaries it is suggested that there might 
well be an exchange annually of complete financial data. 

2. There is a widespread need among these institutions for 
better budgetary procedures. A few of them have no budgets. 
More frequently, the budgets are prepared too late in the year to 
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permit careful planning for the year as a whole. In many cases, 
too, the presidents do not realize sufficiently that the making of a 
budget should be the occasion for an examination of the educa- 
tional program of the institution. Unless such examinations 
are made, the educational program grows in size only, since it is 
not subject to the frequent reviews necessary to keep it in har- 
mony with social and educational needs. This type of budget- 
making means that at least all major faculty members will be 
brought into consultation with the president when budgets are 
being planned. 


Aside from the use of the budget as a planning device, every 
institution, no matter how small, should have a carefully pre- 
pared and wisely administered budget. This budget should be 
ready several months in advance of the beginning of the academic 
year which it covers, even though it may be necessary to revise 
it after entering the year. Budget revisions are desirable, and 
should be made as frequently as needed. Moreover, there is no 
certain and safe way to manage a college, rich or poor, without 
a budget. 


3. In approximately one half of the colleges endowment funds 
have at some time been used in ways open to question. The 
funds have been invested in the plant of the institution, borrowed 
for operating purposes, or for the payment of debt, or securities 
have been pledged as collateral for loans. Some institutions 
still look on endowment as a reserve from which advances may 
be made for various purposes as the need arises. 


Dr. Trevor Arnett’s definition of endowment is just as true 
now as it was when he published it twenty years ago. These 
are his words: 


College endowment is a fund, the principal of which is in- 
vested and kept inviolate and only the income used for the support 
of the college, or for some specific object in connection with it. 
The fund thus established is sacred and should not be touched or 
encroached upon for any object whatsoever; its income alone is 
available. Unless this fundamental fact is understood and re- 
spected, the endowed college is built upon an insecure foundation. 
A college has no right, moral or legal, to ‘“‘borrow’’ from its endow- 
ment, to hypothecate endowment securities, to “invest’’ endow- 
ment in college buildings and equipment, or, in fact, to do any- 
thing with endowment except to invest it so that it will produce a 
certain and steady income? 


3Trevor Arnett, College and University Finance. (New York: General 
Education Board, 1922), p. 24. 
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At the time the field work was done, during the academic 
year 1941-42, the total endowment of twenty-two‘ colleges from 
which information was available was somewhat less than nine 
million dollars—a modest sum indeed when it is borne in mind 
that there are in the group fifteen four-year colleges. Of the 
twenty-four colleges, seven have ‘‘borrowed’”’ from the endow- 
ment or used it as collateral to an amount approximating $600,000. 
Thirteen of them had debts aggregating $763,000. The nine 
million dollars must, therefore, be discounted by at least a million 
and a quarter, due to the indebtedness of the institutions. There 
were only eight institutions among the colleges that did not 
have some indebtedness. Only three of the colleges have an 
endowment of a million dollars or more. In view of present 
interest rates, a million dollars of endowment or the equivalent 
of the income on that amount; or of assured financial aid from 
sources other than student fees and miscellaneous gifts and local 
campaigns, should be regarded as the very minimum that the 
stronger institutions, such as Agnes Scott, Centre, Davidson, 
Hampden-Sydney, Mary Baldwin, Southwestern, and West- 
minster, should have at their disposal for current expenses, an- 
nually. It seems clear that it is the obligation of the Church to 
assure colleges such as those named of financial assistance on 
the scale suggested, if they are to carry forward their work satis- 
factorily. The colleges mentioned appear to be key institutions 
among those in the Church’s program of college education, but 
the foregoing statement should not be interpreted to mean that 
these are the only ones which the Church should aid financially. 
Under the principle laid down earlier, however, they should be 
considered a first responsibility of the Church. 


Another first responsibility of the Church is to support the 
seminaries in which its ministry is being prepared. This point 
is fundamental to the future welfare of the Church. If the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that the number of seminaries be re- 
duced to two is accepted, the question of support for those con- 
tinued would be subject to review. An analysis of the income 
from endowment over the period from 1925-26 to 1940-41 showed 
a decline in the percentage of their total income which came from 
endowment sources for all of the seminaries, save Columbia. 
This decline took place in spite of the fact that the endowment 
of each institution had increased over that of the preceding period. 


4Data were not available from two of the junior colleges. 
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The declining interest rate and the increased cost of providing 
seminary education have made this change. 


In the past the seminaries have depended very little on student 
fees as a source of income. Therefore they now have more leeway 
in drawing on this source than do the colleges, whose fees are 
relatively high. The Committee, in reporting on the seminaries, 
made the following statement: 

“If the spirit of institutional competition can be eliminated, 
the students can be expected to contribute a modest but significant 
part of the costs of their education. . . . It was true in the past, 
but it is not true today, that the theological student is in a different 
financial class from the great mass of students in universities 
and other professional schools. He is no longer poorer as a 
student, nor does he enjoy a more meager expectation than the 
non-theological student. One of the American seminaries last 
year collected an average of $140 per student for tuition alone. 
This was in cash. The Committee shares the feeling expressed 
by the seminaries that there is a danger of demoralizing the 
student through unnecessary generosity.’’® 


The position of the colleges in securing increased income from 
student fees is not as fortunate as that of the seminaries. The 
fees of the colleges are much higher and they are already getting 
a considerably larger proportion of their income from that source. 
Table III shows the approximate percentage of the income of 
each of the colleges from the several sources, excluding auxiliary 
enterprises. Of the institutions reporting, it will be noted that 
there are only four that do not get 50 per cent or more of their 
income from student fees. This situation should not preclude 
some of the colleges from raising their fees still further, but if 
that is done by the stronger ones, the funds available for scholar- 
ships should be increased for the purpose of assisting the needy 
and capable student. It is doubtful, however, if the fees should 
be raised in those colleges serving dependent areas or at Still- 
man Institute. 


The latter institution needs special consideration, not only 
with reference to its control, as has already been indicated, but 
also with reference to its support. It is not for the Survey Staff 
to tell the Presbyterian Church in the United States what it should 
do for the higher education of the Negro. The Church must 
decide that question for itself. It is, however, within the province 


5George A. Works and others, Report on the Seminaries of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States. August, 1942, p. 5. (Mime- 
ographed). 
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TABLE II 


Percentage of Income Received by Colleges from 
Various Sources 


College Endowment | Student Fees | Churches | Other Gifts 
Agnes Scott... ..m.. «-, 22 78 0 0 
IATKANSAS oc ee 7 63 0 30 
VASASTINYS 2 ayuct eRe 10 68 6 16 
Belhaven.......... 19 70 i a 0 
Gentren eit}: 2.5: ay 46 3 0 
Davidson Bien 41 52 us 5) 
Davis & Elkins..... 5 70 10 as 
Flora Macdonald... 12 80 fe 1 
Hampden-Sydney.. . 10 85 5 0 
Gist Da eran bis Baer TE 4 64 15 17 
Peesal taaaisay ant 2 5b 5 38 
Lees-MeRaesf. . Sih. time. FASS Not Available 
Mary: Daldwinl. 5 .iacies ok, eee Not Available 
NITECH EL Sees Oe crank, eee Not Available 
Montreat ie 2 84 4 10 
POS CC seare satintl sey. 1 66 5 28 
Presby terian,,2.0.. 2: 3 56 23 18 
Presbyterian Jr..... 2 70 10 18 
OUCCDS tip lon cs a AL. 82 6 | 1 
Rabun Gap. -3: 37 20 14 | 29 
Schireitier £2012 SMe ae eee Not Available 
Southwestern...... . 13 48 [ ve | oe 
Stillman: ye i) 42 58 0 
Westminster. ...... 18 70 us ie 

| 


The percentages are not strictly comparable because of the lack of uni- 
formity among the institutions in financial reporting. Those ‘‘Not Available”’ 
failed to separate tuition and fees from room and board. In other cases there 
may have been a net income on room and board that is not shown in this table. 


*Financial assistance comes from the Home Mission Committee. 


of the Survey Staff to point out that at present the financial sup- 
port of this institution is entirely inadequate to render the type 
of service which the Church should sponsor. Unless the Institute 
can be assured of an expenditure of a quarter of a million dollars 
on its plant in the near future, and of double its present income 
for operating expenses from sources other than student fees, the 
Survey Staff recommends that the Church give up its sponsor- 
ship, except for the work that is being done in nursing. Even 
though funds in the amounts suggested are forthcoming, a study 
should be made looking toward possible cooperation between the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States and the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America in the preparation of 
Negroes for the ministry. At present there are too few students 
in the theological work at Stillman Institute to justify the con- 
tinuance of this work, even though the funds needed were available. 
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In addition to what has been said in regard to the need for 
adequate support of the seminaries, the seven key colleges, and 
Stillman Institute, a plea should be made for Lees Junior College, 
Lees-McRae College, and perhaps for Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School. This suggestion applies to funds for current expendi- 
tures rather than for any considerable capital outlays. There 
is need for further careful consideration, over a period of years, 
of the future of these institutions before capital outlays are made 
in large amounts. 


At present Lees Junior College is almost exclusively a teacher 
preparatory institution from which the students go to serve in 
rural schools in the mountain region of which Jackson is the cen- 
ter. The time is probably not far distant when Kentucky will 
raise its requirements for teaching above the junior college level. 
It remains to be seen whether or not there will be a distinctive 
place for Lees Junior College after that change is made. It is 
doubtful if its continuance will then be justified. 


Lees-McRae College, under the leadership of former President 
Edgar H. Tufts, made a distinctive contribution to the area which 
it served, and he had plans for additional services to be under- 
taken. Undoubtedly these plans will be subject to review by 
the new administration. 


The most distinctive feature about Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School is its combined program of tenancy and education of 
adult farmers. This institution should secure more evidence 
of the results of such work than it had at the time the Survey 
was made. Expert assistance in the field of farm management and 
of extension education in agriculture should be secured in order 
to evaluate the work with adult farmers. It may be that the 
results now being secured could be obtained more cheaply, or 
it may well be that this type of enterprise should be left to local 
philanthropists rather than to Church support. 


Apparently progress has been made in recent years by several 
of the colleges in the collection of fees due them from students. 
There are some, however, that are still lax in this matter. These 
institutions should draw encouragement to change their methods 
from the experience of those colleges which have tightened their 
control of collections. The invariable testimony from admin- 
istrative officers of the latter institutions was to the effect that 
students responded to what are good business methods and were, 
for the most part, meeting their obligations on schedule. This 
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situation has resulted in an additional advantage of improved 
relations between the colleges and their students. 


TABLE IV 


Gifts Made by the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
for Support of Its Educational Institutions 


Church Amount’ |Percentage of|/Percentage of} Per Canita 
Year | Membership | Contributed | Total Gifts | Benev. Gifts |Contributions 
1918.. 362,522 $ 279,928 4.72 13.40 $ .772 
1919.. 364,230 205,480 3.15 8.91 .564 
1920. . 376,517 721,586 7.81 19.50 1.916 
1921.. 396,056 879,744 7.26 17.81 2.216 
1922.. 411,854 739,776 6.30 17.26 1.796 
1923.. 428,727 1,079,030 8.84 23.07 2.542 
1924.. 438,818 1,092,230 7.82 21.45 2.489 
1925. . 457,093 1,198,765 8.03 24.36 2.623 
1926.. 462,177 1,169,606 7.90 26.65 2.531 
1927.. 439,621 997,735 6.71 23.31 2.269 
1928... 444 657 884,930 5.80 20.81 1.990 
1929.. 453,988 692 832 4.87 18.03 1.526 
1930. . 457,855 629,782 4.53 i Wiel 1.375 
1931.. 462,299 510,719 4.02 15.52 1.105 
1932. . 468,532 292,756 2.41 11.36 .625 
1933. . 469,310 203,031 2.28 10.40 433 
1934. . 473,521 190,196 2.31 10.11 402 
1935. . 477,467 202,474 2.27 10.00 424 
1936. . 482,659 221,647 2.37 10.49 459 
1937... 493,311 252,988 2.53 10.89 513 
1938. . 497,816 273,101 2.49 10.51 548 
1939. . 511,364 233,673 2.17 9.28 457 
1940.. Boo, bs f 248,785 2s 9.37 .468 
1941.. 538,176 264,558 2.19 9.57 .490 


Generally speaking, the figures used above were taken from columns 
headed as follows: 


1918 through 1925—Schools and Colleges 
1926 through 1941—Educational Institutions 


This table is an adaptation of a statement prepared July 2, 1941. by 
B. K. Tenney. 


The available data on the contributions of the Church to 
education® are not altogether encouraging from the viewpoint 
of the educational institutions. Table IV shows the growth in 
the Church membership from 1918 to 1941, inclusive. It also 
gives data bearing on the financial support of education for the 
same period. It will be noted that the Church’s membership 
shows an increase year by year throughout the entire period. 


6The figures used in the discussion which follows include the contribu- 
tions of the Church to both the higher and the lower educational 
institutions. Mr. B. K. Tenny has informed the Survey Staff that 
by far the greater proportion of these gifts has gone to the higher 
institutions. 
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The data on contributions, however, picture a very different sit- 
uation. Computations based on this table show an increased 
church membership of 48.4 per cent, but a decline of 5.5 per cent 
in the gifts from the Church to its educational institutions. This, 
it is true, is not a large decrease in amount, but the following points 
need to be borne in mind if a full evaluation of conditions is to 
be had: 


1. When the decrease is computed on the average amount 
contributed by each member, it amounts to a decrease of 36.5 
per cent: 


2. The gifts for education reached their lowest level in the 
depression years, and they have come back only to a fraction of 
what they were in the period from 1923 to 1927, when they were 
at their highest. 


3. The income from endowment, one of the sources of support 
for most of the institutions, decreased during the period under 
discussion. 


4. The relative position of education on the basis of the per- 
centage received has declined from 1918 to 1941 both in total 
gifts of the Church and in total gifts for benevolences. These 
show decreases of 40 and 29 per cent, respectively. 


5. The enrolment figures for the Presbyterian colleges are 
not available on comparable bases for the period from 1918 to 
1941, but a comparison of the enrolment in 1927 with that in 1938 
shows an increase of slightly more than 6 per cent. 


Appendixes A to P of Part I have data by Synods on member- 
ship in the Church, total contributions, and the per capita gifts 
for education for selected years from 1919-20 to 1939-40. As 
might be expected, except on a few minor points, these are in ac- 
cord with the data on the Church as a whole. All show a decrease 
in the per capita gifts for education; but Alabama and Georgia 
each show increases in total gifts. All the Synods show an in- 
crease in Church membership save Missouri, where there has been 
a small decrease. 


Table V shows the relative proportions of the total benevolences 
of the Church that have gone to foreign missions, home missions, 
and education for selected years from 1898 to 1941. It will be 
observed that the decline in the percentage going to education 
is more pronounced than that for either of the other services. 
Furthermore, the fluctuations are greater in the percentages 
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TABLE V 


Percentages of Total Benevolences Assigned to Foreign 
Missions, Home Missions, and Education 


Total 
Year Foreign Missions Home Missions Education 

SOG bec oe SOL OLg 45.52% 14.54% 
1905 3. Wie 80.92 39.90 22.61 
OS 8 oti aie: 32.82 32.30 25.43 
MOS eae 43.07 31.40 : 
TOUS. seer 32.10 30.33 13.40 
1923 5. eee te 25.96 32.45 23.07 
BODS csc elaays 31.41 29.84 20.81 
ROS3.5, ake 29.90 35.86 10.40 
1054 Rr 31.06 34.89 10.11 
LOSS nies 28.84 33.69 10.00 
1OR6 05 wane. 29.58 33.76 10.49 
T9372 een oe 28.51 33.12 10.89 
LOSS. .oe ce ee 28.21 29.96 10.51 
VOSO. sere er 26.43 31.01 9.28 
1940 Sale: '25.47 29.91 9.37 
POA Net eect one: 25.40 31.66 9.57 


*Data not available. 


going to education than is true of the others, although educa- 
tional institutions, from the very nature of the work they do, 
need an assured income. 


None of these figures cited proves that the educational insti- 
tutions need more money. The evidence submitted elsewhere 
in this report brings out the fact that even several of the strongest 
of them have an uncertain financial status and it is safe to add 
that even those in the best financial position have opportunities 
for improvement going unmet because of a lack of funds: 


The data in the tables indicate a declining interest on the 
part of the Church in its educational institutions, at least as 
manifested in its support of them. There appear to be two possible 
explanations to the situation: 


1. The membership is not fully aware of the needs of the col- 
leges and seminaries and of the changes that have taken place 
in the Church’s contributions to education. 

2. The membership has decided to permit its program of 
higher education to become a minor concern. In view of its 
traditional attitude toward education, it is difficult to believe this 
of any branch of the Presbyterian Church. 

In considering the foregoing data and statements, the figures 
already presented on the growth of publicly supported higher 
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education should be borne in mind. All in all, it is evident that 
there is a genuine need for a revival of interest in higher edu- 
cation on the part of the Church’s membership. Even the con- 
summation of the recommended changes in number of institu- 
tions and increasing cooperative effort on their part will not 
assure the institutions of adequate funds to carry on their pro- 
grams. 


Faculty 


It is of fundamental importance that a college furnish its 
students with good instruction in subject matter adapted to their 
needs. The faculty and the curriculum are two of the most im- 
portant factors in determining the kind of education students 
will be able to get at a higher institution. There are encouraging 
elements in this phase of the life of the higher institutions spon- 
sored by the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 


Three or four statements taken from the Report on the Sem- 
inaries will give an adequate picture for the general reader of 
this phase of the life of those institutions. 


‘The Committee tried to secure an impression as to the ade- 
quacy of the faculty in the following respects: size of staff and 
the individual’s teaching load, training both in education and 
experience, and quality. Interpretation of statistics is especially 
difficult in the first of these areas; judgments in the other two 
areas rest on general observation and personal impressions, yet 
the Committee found itself in agreement on these various points. 


“In essaying the difficult task of measuring the intangible 
qualities which contribute to the effectiveness of a seminary 
faculty, the Committee tried to be sensitive to the religious 
feeling expressed in the institution’s life, to the alertness of the 
faculty to the presence of problems, to its awareness of support- 
ing resources outside the seminary pattern, to the tone of faculty- 
student relations, ‘and to the calibre of the individual personalities 
that make up the faculty. The Committee shares with the 
' churches and the seminaries the conviction that the standards 
here should surpass those of any other educational institution.’’” 


“In general it can be said that the faculty in each institution 
has had a large amount of graduate study, and would meet any 
reasonable requirement in this regard. Columbia seminary has 
adopted a rule requiring the Ph.D. degree of future appointees. 
The one possible exception to the general statement above is to 
be found at Austin, where at least one member of the staff is 
teaching ‘out of his field’.’’8 


TWorks, and others, op. cit., p. 8. 
Sibid., p. 10. 
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‘In the possession of sincere religious feeling and devotion to 
their high calling, the members of the faculties of each of these 
seminaries are qualified in a distinguished way for their work. 
Moreover, in individual calibre, they impressed the members 
of the Committee very favorably. The churches may well feel 
proud that so many men of rugged character are engaged in 
training the ministry of tomorrow. 


“At Union and at Louisville the Committee was impressed also 
by the alertness and vitality that characterized the faculty. This 
was especially evident at Louisville in attitude toward such 
heterogeneous matters as curriculum and the personal counselling 
of students. It was evident at Union in the objectivity with 
which the faculty discussed the work of the seminary in relation 
to other institutions of religion and education.’’? 


In general it may be said that a large proportion of the faculty 
members in the colleges were qualified for the subjects they 
were teaching. In a few instances there was evidence of a lack 
of appreciation of scholarship on the part of the administration 
and some slight evidence of a tendency to compensate for a lack 
of scholarship on the part of faculty members by emphasizing 
their Christian qualities. Clearly the possession of these char- 
acteristics should be taken for granted in the case of faculty 
members in church-related colleges. It should not, however, be 
regarded as a substitute for a thorough scholastic preparation for 
one’s work as a teacher. 


A statement made by Dr. B. Warren Brown at the time of the 
earlier survey is pertinent to this discussion and will bear repe- 
tition. He said: 


“The growing specialization in departments of knowledge 
makes it unfair to the student to draft a professor of Latin to 
teach history simply because the institution is financially embar- 
rassed, or to put a minister at the head of a department of science 
when his training has been in other lines. The fact that he is a 
good man, or a minister, does not justify such an evasion of 
standard values. The Church cannot afford to throw a cloak 
of religion over incompetence in any field. It cannot afford to 
take refuge in religion as a substitute for genuine education, 
any more than it can afford to accept mere intelligence on the 
part of others as a substitute for character.’’!® 


In recent years there has been a tendency for many colleges 
such as are included in this Survey to add a year of graduate 
work. In this respect the colleges in this group are to be com- 
mended for their wisdom in not expanding their offerings into 


9Works, and others, op. cit., p. 11 
10Brown, op. cit., p. 16 
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that area. Only one of the colleges is offering graduate work. 
Unfortunately, it is not one of the stronger institutions. 


Rarely do teaching loads exceed fifteen hours per week, but 
it should be borne in mind that this is commonly regarded as the 
maximum load for a college teacher. An appreciable number of 
faculty members have lighter loads. In a number of colleges 
conditions are not as favorable even as might be inferred from 
this statement, because in addition to their teaching, faculty 
members are frequently carrying heavy duties of various kinds 
that are a necessary part of the administration of a higher in- 
stitution. In a considerable proportion of the colleges those 
who were carrying administrative duties, aside from the presi- 
dents, had too heavy loads. Not infrequently they had super- 
visory duties connected with the residence halls or extra-curricular 
activities, so that they did not get the rest and recreation essential 
to the maintenance of the vitality necessary for the best discharge 
of their responsibilities. It is a mistake from the viewpoint 
of both teachers and students to have them intimately asso- 
ciated all of the time. At times each needs some relief from the 
company of the other. 


Curriculum 
There is general acceptance, on the part of the colleges, at 
least in the abstract, of two purposes that should mark a college 
education. They are: 


1. An opportunity for the college student to get an acquaint- 
ance with the main fields of human knowledge, such as science, 
humanities, social sciences, and so on, at the college level. 


2. The college student should have the further experience of 
studying intensively enough in some one field of knowledge so 
that he senses the limitations not only of his own knowledge but 
of human knowledge. He should leave college impressed by 
man’s need to understand more fully the world of which he is 
a part. 


The provisions one finds in these colleges for meeting the 
second of these purposes are on the whole more nearly adequate 
than they are for the first. Almost without exception require- 
ments have been set up by which students during their junior and 
senior years make an intensive study of a subject or a group of 
closely related subjects. This is known as ‘‘majoring’’ and the 
“major” usually requires between one-third and one-half of the 
student’s time during the senior college period. 
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In view of the size of their student bodies and faculties, many 
of the colleges included in this Survey are attempting to offer 
too many majors. It would be much wiser educationally to offer 
fewer and to insure adequate staff, library resources, and labora- 
tory facilities for those that are given. The emphasis should be 
placed more largely on the quality of work done rather than so 
heavily on the number of courses and majors offered. 


Closely related to this problem is a pronounced tendency 
toward the introduction of curricula for vocational or professional 
preparation. This trend is represented by the offering of such 
subjects as commerce or business courses, music, home economics, 
physical education and nursing. All too frequently the addition 
of offerings in these fields is prompted by a desire to meet the 
competition of other institutions, especially those that are pub- 
licly supported. 


The consequences are frequently unfortunate. In many of 
the colleges the offering of the specialized curricula prevents 
them from giving to their entire student bodies the programs 
of general education they should have. Specialized curricula in 
business are given when the offerings in the social sciences are 
inadequate not only for the students majoring in business, but 
for the students majoring in other subjects as well. The offer- 
ings in music are too likely to be built to meet the needs of the 
students specializing in that subject, at the expense of the offer- 
ings available for the entire student body. In section IV Dr. 
Moore makes the following statement in discussing this problem 
as it applies to music: 


“Opportunities for education in music as an art for the com- 
munication of ideas in the medium of sound, should be available 
in every college curriculum that lays claim to providing a liberal 
education. 


“This statement is intended to cover the integration of music 
into a program of general education at the junior college or lower- 
division level as well as to the total program of a four-year senior 
college. . 

“What is intended is the development of a different under- 
lying purpose for the courses that would be designed to meet the 
needs of a more numerous but less technically trained group of 
students, and the assemblying of a faculty devoted to the achieve- 
ment of this democratic objective.”’ 


The point to be borne in mind is that the emphasis of these 
colleges of liberal arts is placed too heavily on the technical courses, 
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with a consequent limitation on the program of general education 
which they are able to give their students. Colleges such as 
are included in this study should be primarily concerned with 
general education. Their first interest in such subjects as busi- 
ness, music, home economics, and so forth, should be for the 
purpose of determining what contributions those subjects can 
make to the general education of students and to their usefulness 
to society as citizens, rather than that of offering highly special- 
ized curricula as preparation for professional work. This state- 
ment should not be so rigidly interpreted as to mean that special- 
ized curricula should never be offered in the college of liberal arts. 
The argument is rather that opportunities for specialization should 
not be the first objective of such colleges and that professional 
curricula should not be as conspicuous a part of the offerings 
of colleges as they are of many included in this study. 


In addition to the argument that has been presented on edu- 
cational grounds, there is a financial reason why the colleges 
sponsored by the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
should not enter extensively the field of professional education. 
In most fields good professional training is much more expensive 
than liberal arts instruction. The financial handicaps of many 
of these colleges have already been pointed out, and while the 
Survey Staff urges the Church to be more generous in its support 
of those institutions that are best located, most needed and 
strongest, if more funds are forthcoming they should be used in. 
most of the colleges primarily for strengthening their programs 
of general education in liberal arts subjects. Professional curricula 
should be offered only when doing so will not handicap the devel- 
opment of a college’s program of general education. Further, 
before embarking on any program of professional education, 
consideration should be given to environmental factors that may 
help or hinder the development of such training. Dr. Moore’s 
report (Part IV) has a statement bearing on music that illus- 
trates this point. He says: 


“Under conditions obtaining at the present time, and likely to 
obtain in the decades ahead, a school of music designed to furnish 
undergraduate training of a specialized and professional character 
should be located where the following favorable conditions exist: 


“1. Metropolitan area of sufficient population and with suffi- 
cient accumulated wealth to assure a reasonably wide interest 
in and financial support of the arts which would provide an in- 
telligent background for the continuous development of a broad 
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program in music in which a school of music is an important 
but not the entire part. 


‘2. Existence of at least one nationally accredited institution 
of higher learning of which the music school should be an integral 
part or with which it can be affiliated on a dignified basis. Just 
as in former years in the fields of medicine and law, the trend 
in music is now towards acceptance by educational institutions 
of the responsibility for establishing and maintaining standards 
in the fields of the arts either at the level of a general cultural 
program for all college students, or at a more selective level for a 
limited group of definitely qualified students. While this prin- 
ciple has been accepted by many of the colleges in this group, 
the writer feels that it has not been implemented to the fullest 
extent, by virtue of the limitations inherent in the budget of a 
single college and the restricted radius of student clientele drawn 
by each local institution. 


"3. Existence of a civic symphony orchestra or the potential- 
ities for establishing same as an outlet for the training in skills 
and technics of the young musicians of the proposed school of 
music. Adult choral organizations into which the young singers 
can be admitted for similar choral ensemble experience, pending 
the time when the enrolment of the school makes possible the 
establishment of its own organization.” 

Expansion in the field of professional preparation is going 
forward so rapidly that it will be increasingly difficult for the 
separate colleges to keep pace with developments. Cooperative 
effort on the part of colleges may, under particularly favorable 
conditions, make it practicable for them to meet the needs of 
professional students with instruction at a high level of quality, 
by a reasonable expenditure of funds. By and large, however, 
this field is one that should be left to the publicly supported or 
the heavily endowed universities with their professional schools. 
Music and business education are two subjects which are closely 
related to the programs of general education offered by colleges 
of liberal arts and they have, therefore, been given special atten- 
tion in this Survey. The reports made by Dr. Moore and Dean 
Spencer will, if accepted and put into practice, make the status of 
these two subjects quite different from their present position 
in most of the colleges included in this study. 


A word should be said at this point concerning the preparation 
of teachers. The data previously given show that these colleges 
as a group are preparing many young men and women for service 
as teachers. This should not mean that the student takes a major 
in education. The major should be taken in some other subject 
and the offerings of the department of education should be on a 
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service basis only. In this respect the colleges included in this 
study are to be commended, as there were only a few institutions 
in which majors in education were permitted. The majority 
of the colleges, however, will in time find it necessary to provide 
for those students who are going out as teachers more adequate 
facilities for teaching experience under supervision. As states 
require a year of graduate study preparatory to high school 
teaching, the situation may change markedly for those colleges 
preparing large numbers of teachers. 


Tt will be recalled that earlier in this discussion it was pointed 
out that not only should the liberal arts college give its students a 
chance for a limited degree of specialization, but that the cur- 
riculum should be so ordered as to require them to secure at least 
a minimum acquaintance with the main fields of human knowl- 
edge. Apparently this objective has not had the attention from 
college faculties and administrators that has been given to spec- 
ialization. It is the judgment of the Survey Staff that this phase 
might well have more attention. A few of the colleges have 
done something with survey courses, but there seems to be oppor- 
tunity for further developments in that field. If the idea of the 
survey course does not seem practicable, attention might be given 
to requiring students to take courses in subjects representative 
of all the main fields of learning. These prescribed courses 
should usually be the introductory courses in the department 
they represent. The content selected and the methods of in- 
struction used should be determined primarily by the needs of 
the students for general education. These procedures would 
be contrary to those commonly used, in which emphasis is placed 
on preparing the student for becoming a specialist in the subject. 
The primary purpose of the first two years may be thought of 
as that of giving breadth to the student’s outlook. The last 
two years should be dominated by the idea of intensive prep- 
aration, but not entirely to the exclusion of additional breadth. 


In connection with the instructional program the Survey Staff 
wishes to make one general comment. In recent years studies of 
the learning process and examination of the objectives of higher 
education have led to the introduction of new methods designed 
for the improvement of instruction. Among these are (1) honors 
work and other forms of individualized instruction which recog- 
nize the need for stimulating the superior student and provide 
for individual differences in interests; (2) survey courses which 
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attempt to present fields of study on a broader basis than that 
provided by the introductory courses; (3) the comprehensive ex- 
amination which encourages the integration of materials learned 
and, like the survey course, points to the relationships between 
subjects which under the traditional plan of examining tend to 
be regarded as distinct and unrelated units; (4) the grouping of 
subjects in areas broader than the traditional department, again 
in an effort to break down the arbitrary lines which in smaller 
groupings tend to separate related fields. It is recommended 
that the extensive literature dealing with these departures from 
the conventional plan of instruction be explored with a view to 
experimenting with those which might be applicable to any 
given situation. 


Class-size 


In approximately one-third of the colleges included in this 
study 20 per cent or more of the classes had enrolments of five or 
fewer students. (Individual classes in music are not included.) 
As far as it can be determined, these small classes of necessity 
result in high teaching costs per student without a corresponding 
improvement in instruction. This large proportion of small 
classes is due in part to the number of subjects in which majors 
are offered. In the individual reports that have been sent to the 
colleges attention has been directed frequently to the possibility 
of reducing the number. Colleges in which majors have not been 
allowed to multiply unduly should guard against expansion 
beyond the limits justified by the size of their student bodies and 
by their financial resources. 


The small classes are not caused entirely by the large number 
of majors offered. They are in part the result, in some of the 
colleges at least, of the division of departmental offerings into 
numerous courses each of which deals with a very limited field. 
This extreme segmentation of knowledge derives from the grad- 
uate and professional school, where it is much more appropriate 
than it is in the undergraduate college. At the undergraduate 
level it is poor educational practice, as well as expensive, to mul- 
tiply courses so extensively. One of the most wholesome things 
a good share of the colleges in this group could do would be to 
study the possibility of combining and eliminating courses with 
a view to increasing the effectiveness of the institutions. 


Too frequently departments become unduly ambitious to 
secure students and courses are multiplied for that purpose. 
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Instead of emphasizing numbers of courses and students, emphasis 
should rest on quality. In this connection it seems appropriate 
to recommend that new curricula and new courses should not 
be added without faculty consideration. The college of liberal 
arts, to be most effective, should have a high degree of unity. This 
unity cannot be secured when departments are free to multiply 
their offerings without due consideration by the faculty of the 
college as a whole. 


All too frequently colleges have undertaken more than they 
can do effectively with the resources they have. A great deal 
of the responsibility for this over expansion will have to be borne 
by those who are administratively responsible for the colleges. 
Offerings have been increased to attract students, as if quantity 
could be made a substitute for quality. The sharp competition 
among the colleges for students leads them to an undue multi- 
plication of courses; at least as described in their catalogues. 
Frequently courses are kept there when they have actually not 
been given for several years. This weakness appears to be more 
pronounced in music than it does in other subjects. Dr. Moore, 
in his report (Part IV), makes the following comments: 


“Unfortunately, many catalogs contain descriptions of courses 
for which there have been no enrolments for years, and for others 
for which one or two students enroll in alternate years. In the 
opinion of the writer, this does not represent a form of academic 
honesty and integrity which a Christian college should condone 
under the hope that some day a sufficient number of students 
will appear to justify the giving of the course. In all but one or 
two cases a discontinuance in the announcement of 50% or more 
of the listed courses would work no hardship on enrolled students 
and would result not only in a saving of paper and ink, but in 
gaining the respect of the prospective student for the integrity 
of the college by making available to him what it announces. 


“If the boards of trustees and college administrators charged 
with framing long range policies and with approving fundamental 
objectives will review fearlessly the present offerings and purposes 
of the music department or conservatory in their institution and 
will measure them against the changing conditions and probable 
future trends — economic and educational —- and will have the 
courage to undertake such reorganization as will bring their 
several institutions into closer alignment with student needs and 
available income, as well as to develop where practicable a co- 
operative regional plan for joint operation of upper division work 
in the professional curriculum, the Presbyterian colleges may 
have the privilege of leading the way to a new concept of the 
function of music in education in the South, and may inaugurate 
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a vital and vigorous renaissance of the arts in the portion of the 
United States which they serve.”’ 


Faculty Salaries 


The salaries of faculty members are in general too low. The 
average salary, including allowances for room and board, for the 
full-time members in two-thirds of the colleges, excluding ad- 
ministrative officers, 1s below $2,000. In approximately one- 
third the average salary is below $1,500. In spite of these facts 
there are many loyal and capable men and women serving faith- 
fully in these institutions, but the Church should not, in its pro- 
gram of higher education, lean too exclusively on the devotion 
of its teachers. The competent teacher is entitled to a salary 
that makes it possible for him to live in comfort — he does not 
care to live in luxury; to rear and educate his children; to buy 
professional books and journals pertaining to his field of teaching; 
to have each year some time free for limited travel; to provide 
for life insurance; all without anxiety about being able to meet 
his financial obligations each month. These things cannot be 
done on the salaries prevailing in many of the colleges in this 
group. To add to the difficulties of the faculty members at the 
time the field work was done, in five of the colleges their salaries 
were either in arrears or were not guaranteed. Colleges have no 
right to expect to draw capable men and women to the teaching 
service on low and uncertain salaries. 


Closely related to this phase of the discussion is the payment 
of teachers on the basis of student enrolment. This practice 1s 
to be found in some of the summer schools and is fairly frequent 
in the departments or schools of music. 


In Part IV Dr. Moore discusses the payment of music faculties 
in the following words: 


‘“‘(a) The ‘commission’ basis in which the salary 1s proportional 
to the number of students taught. This plan obtains in the 
conservatory type of organization, and is to be condemned as 
not in consonance with fundamental educational principles. 
The excuse that it has ‘worked’ well for years is not a justifica- 
tion for continuance, nor for the differences in scale between teach- 
ers of academic and music subjects as a result of opportunities 
for large amounts of ‘overtime’ payments on this plan. Teach- 
ers of academic subjects often serve ‘overtime’ without com- 
pensation. These observations are not to be construed as an 
objection to the proper payment of teachers of music, but rather 
to point out a weakness in a policy of engaging them on small 
guarantees and at low scales, expecting them to teach overtime 
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to make a decent salary and at the same time to increase the 
college percentage or ‘take’, as a result of this extra teaching 
load. Teaching loads in applied music, for which the college is 
justified in charging an additional fee for the individualized in- 
struction can be budgeted in advance on the basis of experience 
the same as any other item of instructional or maintenance cost. 
The instructor should be free, in the giving of instruction, in the 
setting of standards of achievement and in the giving of final 
grades for work accomplished, from the insidious implication 
that a high grade was given to ‘keep the pupil for the next se- 
mester’ or the equally unfair remark frequently heard that ‘every 
student who pays his special music fees is passed.’ Unfortunately 
this latter condition is sometimes true in the case of purely ‘com- 
mercial’ institutions; colleges with a good reputation in other 
phases of their activities and public relations should avoid the 
continuance of a policy which could be construed in this manner. 


‘““(b) The fixed or pre-determined salary basis in which the 
stipend has no relation to number of students enrolled, but rather 
to the fact that a teacher is engaged for full or part time (14, %, 
34, etc.) the same as in any other department of the college depend- 
ing on the anticipated teaching load. If lessons in applied music 
are included in the load, there is no need for differentiation of 
practice from class teaching loads.”’ 

The practice of paying teachers on the basis of the number 
of students should be discontinued as soon as practicable, whether 
it occurs in music or elsewhere. 


In connection with the salaries paid faculty members, men- 
tion should be made of the question of retirement provisions 
and allowances. ‘Two-thirds of the colleges do not have retire- 
ment allowances. The argument for such provisions has double 
force when the salaries paid are as low as those prevailing in 
most of the colleges in this group. Cases were found in which 
faculty members were retained after their effectiveness as teachers 
was greatly reduced. The Survey Staff recommends that, in the 
interest of the students, a retirement age be adopted and that 
no exceptions be made. As recommended in the Report on 
the Seminaries, the age suggested is 68 years. The setting of a 
retirement age should be accompanied by the creation of retire- 
ment allowances. In view of the needs of the colleges and of 
social trends, it would appear desirable to mark this step as one 
to be taken in the near future. 


Students 
The colleges included in this study are for the most part 
relatively small. Among the senior colleges, fifteen in number, 
there were only four with enrolments of four hundred or more. 
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This limited enrolment, if a college is adequately financed, gives 
it an opportunity for close personal relationship between students 
and teachers, but it is doubtful whether there is an appreciable 
gain in this respect after there are fewer than four hundred stu- 
dents. Other things being equal, the costs per student are appre- 
ciably greater in the small college than they are in the larger 
institution. It should not be inferred that an improvement in the 
quality of education given college students comes automatically 
with a decrease in size. Smallness does not insure emphasis 
on attention to the individual. Too frequently the small college 
of limited resources has a relatively heavily loaded faculty, in- 
adequate library resources and staff, and limited laboratory re- 
sources; so that effective individual attention is impossible to 
attain. Situations of this kind were found in the study of the 
colleges in this group. 


The shortage of funds experienced by a number of these col- 
leges leads them to make strenuous efforts to secure students, 
with the result in some instances that there is little or no selection 
of student body. In Part II of this volume, Dean Brumbaugh 
States: 

“A number of the colleges in this group . . . employ one or 
more full-time field representatives and spend 15 per cent or 
more of their tuition income to secure an enrolment that is smaller 
than would be desirable to enable them to operate at a maximum 
level of efficiency.” 

In contrast with these institutions, he cites other colleges in- 
cluded in the Survey 

“|... that have no recruiting programs because by history 
and tradition they are widely known; they have a large body of 
loyal alumni; they have a reputation for excellence in college edu- 
cation; and they feel no necessity for competing with neighboring 
institutions. These colleges under normal conditions have no 
difficulty in maintaining at a constant level an enrolment who 
meet fairly rigid entrance requirements.”’ 

Too much money is being spent by colleges the country over 
in their efforts to get students. In order to attract students, 
one of the colleges in this group spends nearly one half of the 
income it receives from student tuition and fees. Expenditures 
of this nature are made for field representatives and for grants- 
in-aid, all too commonly called scholarships. It is unfortunate 
that funds now spent to get students are not used to (1) aid needy 
students of marked promise to attend college by award of scholar- 
ships; (2) improve the instruction for those who attend colleges. 
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It should be said, however, that the recruiting of students for 
colleges has swept over the country as a whole, and there is no 
reason to believe it is more prevalent in this group of institu- 
tions than it is elsewhere. 


Seven of the colleges were giving extensive financial aid to 
athletes — markedly out of proportion to the assistance given 
to other students. This, in the opinion of the Survey Staff, is 
one of the worst forms in which recruiting manifests itself. “‘Con- 
ference’ regulations may permit of such subsidization, but, in 
most of the colleges, funds used for such a purpose must come 
from student incomes. The evident impropriety of this practice 
in a church-related college was recognized by the authorities 
in two of the colleges, as they abandoned it during the year the 
field work was in progress. 


It was something of a surprise to find that even among the 
seminaries there were evidences of keen competition for students. 
It seems desirable at this level to eliminate it entirely, and if 
this is not practicable, steps should be taken which would reduce 
to a minimum the impression it is likely to create with the pros- 
pective student. 


Table III contains information for all but four of the colleges 
on the percentage of income received from different sources. 
It will be noted that, of the twenty colleges from which data were 
available there were only four in which student fees did not 
constitute more than one-half of the income. These data give 
some insight into the reason for the active recruiting that is 
likely to characterize institutions so largely dependent on stu- 
dent fees. 


This bears on another issue that deserves at least a word. 
Most of the colleges in this study draw the majority of their 
students from local sources. Others, due to the quality of 
their programs and the reputation and connections they have 
established over the years, draw appreciable proportions from a 
distance — even beyond the boundaries of the sponsoring Synods. 
Some criticism was heard of this situation, on the grounds that 
the Synods should not have to bear the burden of providing 
higher education for persons coming from beyond their bound- 
aries. Two comments should be made regarding this view: 


' 1. It will be observed from Table III that most of the churches 
provide only a small percentage of the cost of the colleges; 
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2. There is much to be gained by the association of students 
drawn from different sections of the country. If they are as 
carefully selected as are the local students, they will make val- 
uable contributions to the life of the institutions they attend. 
It is a trend that should be encouraged rather than discouraged. 


The Library 


Among the institutions included in this Survey are several 
with good libraries. Those at Agnes Scott and Davidson are 
exceptional; they compare favorably with college libraries in any 
section of the United States. Among the seminaries the library 
at Union is the best. These are highlights in the picture. In 
all too many of the institutions, however, the libraries are in- 
adequate. In order to have a good library, the following, at least, 
are necessary: 


1. An adequate stock of books, journals, and pamphlets. These 
materials should be present not only in sufficient quantity, but 
they should be carefully selected with reference to the curriculum 
and to the needs of student body and faculty. Mention of the 
faculty is included here because a college should provide the 
printed resources needed by its faculty members for the study 
necessary to keep abreast of developments in their fields of knowl- 
edge. Faculty salaries in most of the institutions included in 
this Survey are not large enough to permit the individual faculty 
member to meet his needs for professional literature. The more 
remote a college is from other higher institutions with good library 
resources the heavier this obligation becomes. 


Too many volumes in the libraries of some of these colleges 
are of no use either to faculty or to student body. Many of them 
were gifts to the library and should have been carefully scrut- 
inized before acceptance. They occupy space, collect dust, and 
are useful only as means of increasing the size of the holdings 
that can be reported to accrediting agencies. 


2. A staff of sufficient size and trained well enough so that the 
work involved in maintaining a good library can be well done. The 
day is past when, as a charitable act, an elderly and untrained 
person should be placed in charge of the college library. The 
intimate relation between the library and good college instruc- 
tion demands a professionally prepared staff in the library. The 
preparation expected, and the salaries paid, should be comparable 
with those stipulated for membership in the faculty. The pro- 
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fessional staff should in fact have faculty status. Colleges cannot 
hope to secure competent personnel for their libraries if salaries 
are low, faculty status is lacking for the professional members 
of the staff, the staff is too small, and the working conditions 
are poor. These conditions in extreme form were found among 
the colleges in this Survey. 


3. Adequate library facilities in a central location. Ready 
accessibility and pleasant and comfortable quarters are con- 
ducive to the largest use of the library by students and faculty. 


An additional consideration in connection with the use made 
of printed resources is that the attitude of the faculty is a large 
factor in determining the reactions of students. The faculty 
member who is a student of his subject and who keeps abreast 
of developments in his work has a marked influence in stimu- 
lating students to the use of the library. 


TABLE VI 


Data on the Libraries 


Per Student Volumes in Percentage of 
Expenditure Library Books on 
College for Library Check List 
IASMESINCOLD « ¢ cee $21.00 40,000 59 
Aiaticaan occa yen ai) SW ASlhS be 13,000 4 
pe Shay Oe a 6.07 14,360 6 
Belawen .c.dm ccs ss 8.40 15,000 34 
Went rere ets c ce 15.00 35,400 47 
DaRtCSONt ley. a s eiels 13.80 40,000 54 
Davis & Elkins..... 6.00 | 14,600 13 
Flora Macdonald... .| 7.00 14,700 17 
Hampden-Sydney... 8.00 20,000 45 
Toupee cn ee 5.00 7,000 9 
MIFCCSNIT eRe ks Bat 6.40 4,700 14 
*Lees-McRae....... 8.15 10,000 19 
Mary Baldwin...... 15.50 27,300 46 
elitehelletes, <2 hae 2.30 5,800 6 
pINTOULTCAG ataass ca ee 5.30 10,500 11 
el NG erat NMR dat 7,000 21 
Presbyterians. s)2:.32 8.80 21,400 27 
Seresbyielion. |1 oi. ee Oe 7,000 6 
OMECIS wacine = hurts ake 9.08 18,000 37 
PRepuisiGap.. Yet. \ 9.93 6,800 10 
PO CMTCINET . . iss 5 5 5.00 6,000 Zi 
Southwestern....... 200i 3 50,000 58 
Potten. sits a8 7.00 8,500 18 
Westminster........ 10.70 39,000 43 


*Junior Colleges 
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Table VI presents certain data about the libraries in the 
colleges included in this Survey. It will be noted that there are 
marked variations in this group of institutions. Among the four- 
year colleges it is interesting to note that the institutions referred 
to in this Report as the strongest among the Presbyterian colleges 
have outstanding libraries. The junior colleges, of course, should 
not be expected to make showings comparable with those of the 
other institutions. 

Conclusion 

The reader should again be reminded that unless he is on his 
guard he may get an exaggerated idea of the weaknesses of the 
colleges included in this Survey. It is of the nature of a survey 
that if it is to be most constructive, it must place emphasis on 
the weaknesses. The strongest colleges in this group are outstand- 
ing institutions, and even the weakest ones have some elements 
of strength. In this Report an effort has been made to bring the 
lay membership of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
to the realization: (1) That its institutions of higher learning are 
inadequately supported; (2) That there should be a reduction 
in the number both of colleges and seminaries which the Church 
attempts to maintain; (8) That for certain phases of higher edu- 
cation the Synod is too small a unit and cooperation on a regional 
or Assembly basis will be necessary; (4) That much can be done 
to improve the character of the offerings of colleges; (5) That 
faculties should be better paid and provision should be made 
for a retirement age with an allowance; (6) That only by adjusting 
themselves to economic and social changes can the church-related 
colleges keep a place in American higher education. 


Some of the statements that have been made are certain to 
irritate many persons; other statements are just as certain to dis- 
turb a few very greatly. Especially will this be true in those 
instances in which the suggestions made cross the interests of 
some community or of some individuals. Such is to be expected 
from a report of this nature. All that has been entered in this 
Report has been written in honesty and sincerity. The mem- 
bers of the Survey Staff are not infallible, but they have made 
an effort to make constructive suggestions for an end which 
they believe to be important, that is, the preservation of a place 
in higher education for the church-related college in the United 
States. It will be only by calm and objective consideration of 
such questions as have been raised in this Report that the goal 
may be realized. 
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APPENDIX A 


Church Membership and Contributions to Education 
by Synods—Alabama 


Total 
Year Membership | Contributions 
TOPO AZO hk che 2 coe eeaeRS ear 20,737 $ 6,332 
17 Ss ee ee ee 23,232 56,067 
1O2O- Be haa. e ys SRE FE x 22,643 29,923 
tts Is ee ee ee Re 22,202 3,032 
jG Ge eee See ae 21,880 4,789 
TOSG SS fete as hs eens 22,415 4,518 
UGS ES te A eee oe ae 22,279 5,732 
BOSSE eo os kes RES 22,665 5,155 
EUSU-40 tania so. 8 a J aisek hed 23,312 6,955 
APPENDIX B 


805 
2.413 
1.322 

136 

218 

.201 

2070 

227 

.298 


Church Membership and Contributions to Education 
by Synods—Appalachia 


Per Capita 


Total 
Year Membership | Contributions | Per Capita 
DO 2 eae art. aod eae vee 16,668 $27,508 1.650 
BO AO no ovis 0,8 Bee FA 23,627 38,604 1.634 
B28 BU Fe in 5 kk oo SEE AS 25,675 28,948 1.127 
LR Gi and Seem vores nee 26,991 10,696 396 
TOGD BO Me RN. chs, XS sevatal cy 27,734 11,882 410 
DOBOs Oo Gee. loc. s wa AK ates 28,055 12,132 432 
NOG fected foe so h eka ee ae 28,045 15,768 .562 
LOSS ro Ue ssc Bae eee 29,172 27,801 953 
At ET an ae gee Mrs Saran 30,413 17,189 565 
APPENDIX C 


Church Membership and Contributions to Education 
by Synods—Arkansas 


Total 
Year Membership 

TOLOS ZO meee 3 og et A eee 12,264 
V2 4E 2. bate eee 14,699 
TOD SUE ce sy eros) wee 14,901 
Dea <> ois bora ee 14,727 
LEU Ss] nn a reid: 3o 15,017 
1 9h er Ait: $e 15,3383 
Rs es, 28% 25 Va coreee eats: 15,674 
BRAS (0 Ga ae a eid 15,915 
pL OSS 1S aa ee me bi 16,581 


Contributions Per Capita 

$19,773 1.612 
83,561 5.685 
29,357 1.970 
7,039 AT7 
9,777 651 
8,851 DTT 
9,412 .600 
10,893 .684 
9,824 592 
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Year 


1919-20 
1924-25 
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APPENDIX D 


Church Membership and Contributions to Education 
by Synods—Florida 


Total 
Membership | Contributions 
10,998 $23,677 
17,185 18,320 
21,309 10,134 
22,019 3,855 
22,518 3,633 
23,594 2,999 
23,794 3,979 
25,032 3,947 
26,272 4,802. 
APPENDIX E 


Per Capita 


2.153 
1.066 
476 
175 
161 
127 
.167 
158 
183 


Church Membership and Contributions to Education 
by Synods—Georgia 


Year 


o:_.0)) 16) “oie” 0, 16) Fee ol Gyo eh eM elt ene les 


C7 CMOUcH Cir mete Outer? CI Cio ON oon 


| 


Scene Ce ke) fe fe Koya. (ee: (eMieg ete s6 ule) Ke 


mava-je! mil w)\'s ‘s) sim. fects! (e Uepiedies olin te 


Py MOD Oat oo mn ca Dede ose Oo GC 


SU .8 19) w, @ (e: ‘e (a) (a: <6! ce {e) 0) (6) (8) eieice 


wie ie: 4w: 1¢) (oi :0\ \s| 56) ole (s. bu ial eg fale ce. 


Total 
Membership | Contributions 
26,111 $21,633 
31,446 27,097 
29,907 28,112 
31,509 23,992 
$2,221 28,221 
32,588 54,858 
33,094 42,446 
33,967 23 395 
35,654 24,818 
APPENDIX F 


Per Capita 


829 
.862 
.940 
.761 
875 
1.683 
1.282 
.689 
.696 


Church Membership and Contributions to Education 
by Synods—Kentucky 


Sie: 01.0 "w.1e 0 6: 16 @) @ 0, 8 16 @ 04 #56, 


Sia) @ (n} iw (ele) 6) (e, 6778) ce) 's) (6 94 @ Helle 


view ef ele) '#) 8116) «ls eel 6, 6; 6) 6 roe 


aba, wy @) (6. fe) 6,6; 0, 16 50) (epee eae elle 


Zi Le) el (6, «0p 6 es lene. es ae Bile ces 


oe! 6. @ (6 6 6. 46, j¢ 6) ei 0 Pee anionny 6 


We: 0. @ a) 0,6 ¢ (60 » ails) 0 66 


Total 


Membership 


20,111 
21,684 
21,922 
21,341 
21,453 
21,230 
20,936 
21,134 
21,753 


Contributions 


$17,756 
119,890 
23,216 
9,793 
9,929 
9,291 
12,051 
20,767 
13,811 


Per Capita 


883 
5.529 
1.059 

.458 

462 

A387 

575 

983 

635 
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APPENDIX G 
Church Membership and Contributions to Education 
by Synods—Louisiana 
Total 
Year Membership | Contributions | Per Capita 
OTD 20 erties) nt « days cee 10,586 $ 5,901 557 
OAS 2 ON ead A sar a gaeete gem 13,929 30,183 2.167 
POZO SU we cneiard 4:3 8! oo oaperorses 13,848 13,644 .985 
DOB Ae Ooo. fcc: oars.2 8 Sends fake 15,030 3,015 .200 
DOS Ob Big S550 Massy scaer sere 15,404 3.179 .206 
BODO Gre cin 5-420) 9. waar 15,869 3,836 241 
RV Gs oe ee enamine ree 16,106 3,394 .210 
DOB S> SI at os0s, shhh: 0.5). Baers 16,845 4,755 .282 
VO SO S40 teres eet ih accteue ep one 17,515 4,257 243 
APPENDIX H 
Church Membership and Contributions to Education 
by Synods—Mississippi 
Total 
Year Membership | Contributions | Per Capita 
TO ROR OG «secant csc cage et 20,333 $38,023 1.870 
bE ec, Pe v8, ee 23,625 44,642 1.890 
ANY 2A 10) ee Re es 22,414 44,943 2.005 
19) 22,424 13,762 .613 
1 an 4) ala ee Ree ee 22,634 13,327 .588 
LO Oe ai agk ate a ah aRHS eo 22,784 23,937 1.050 
LOB eo Satie «kes Seek ees eS 23,068 24,537 1.063 
LOSS, ec 2 sch. ae 23,523 10,460 445 
WO SOFA eon ing. 5 ts eee eas a ace 24,444 11,377 465 
APPENDIX I 
Church Membership and Contributions to Education 
by Synods—Missouri 
Total 
Year Membership | Contributions | Per Capita 
MOTOS oo og 5 soar ate Setar 16,976 $31,475 1.855 
1924 ZS Fey Soo 0 eo oul eaeee 19,344 34,309 1.744 
TO2OsBOs. 3.5 so ee. 0 eee 16,355 28,968 ky we 
198423 0s.. os5.6 SS te Bate: 16,689 13,831 .828 
DOS 5SGR) ois 04 Se aa eee 16,386 10,798 .658 
DOG Ee Ores oc eas ba yc OTA 16,692 12,497 748 
TOS HEBOR «os ic cs os ce eee 16,087 21,544 1.339 
BORIS Oe 6 ci cc bs oa LORE 16,215 12,874 .794 
PISO Oe cess 14-2 sthe aera es 16,834 17,316 1.029 
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by Synods—North Carolina 
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APPENDIX J 
Church Membership and Contributions to Education 


Total 
Year Membership | Contributions | Per Capita 
{OL OONae ke ea ee a es 60,160 $314,686 5.231 
Ty alan RM ho 73 213 148.653 2.030 
1990.3020 600 1) 75,133 78,726 1.048 
1OB4SGB Me aut, eee 79 885 23732 297 
1985236 te, ib, ae 80,922 26,267 324 
1086-37066 o.  eee 83,005 29.617 356 
1987-58) 04,, ks eee 84,582 | 38,026 449 
1038-300. 0. 1 ee 86,929 37.047 426 
[scan i. ee 90/905 | 61/911 681 
APPENDIX K 


Church Membership and Contributions to Education 
by Synods—Oklahoma 


Total 
Year Membership | Contributions 
1919s 20c0. Sor SR Se a 3,623 $4,229 
bE 2 3 Si Rea eee ee 4,370 1,238 
1920:300 a nit ote eee 4,026 2,731 
1984-353 ois cee ee 4,578 914 
DOB seth ordeal ore Vitae ee 4,600 1,071 
P9363 7 as et eee 4,639 779 
RES fas oe APRON Op RE te cys 4,446 802 
1O88:30r ee ee 4,477 799 
VOSOPAD. fhe tieas ete heen 4,608 825 
APPENDIX L 


Per Capita 


1.167 
.283 
.678 
.199 
.232 
.167 
.180 
178 
179 


Church Membership and Contributions to Education 


by Synods—South Carolina 


Total 
Year Membership 

LOTO-20 0 1s 4 oh eon ear oe 31,412 
1024 Dee rch re neni 37,527 
1929-80 ea oes coe eee 36,176 
TOS4 BD acs ose ete ee 37,361 
TOSS sBGhiee sa eae ee 38,073 
LO8Gs ager olen ee are 38,935 
TOS 7238 aii picks wan nch aa ees 39,404 
1TOB8-89. es 6 ee wee 39,970 
1950-AG LE cance cts. te eee 40,985 


Contributions 


$27,266 
69,545 
87,007 
29,777 
37,218 
27,423 
37,448 
27,479 
23,649 


Per Capita 
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Church Membership and Contributions to Education 
by Synods—Tennessee 
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Total 
Year Membership | Contributions | Per Capita 
AOLGEZ0) ae. noes on Gee 19,386 $10,845 .559 
UZ LM CA ate ee oa 21,185 35,801 1.690 
LUZO-BO ra Oe bee 4. te eee See 19,825 52,385 2.642 
1 a Ui ne sae i Me Oh 21,300 7,436 349 
NOS Ore Ace fisle mote 21,290 8,048 378 
MO) OR roe cine sisi oe oa 21,493 8,477 394 
DOS asap ot ,5's «terrors 21,562 6,546 .303 
DDS OU Ngo Alen vase ae 22,297 8,357 375 
LOB OSA Berens od bin San geen 23,020 7,541 328 
APPENDIX N 


Church Membership and Contributions to Education 


by Synods—Texas 


Total 
Year Membership | Contributions | Per Capita 
DEO) 5 -..setaee oh ah alone elds 37,832 $179,887 4.755 
POZA 20s hee ad ake ee ae 47,041 217,406 4.622 
POU es dente etnies eis 50,429 24,390 484 
NES e sO es Cnet 8 aes at 52,986 11.318 213 
POG eB vats: cs. cee Bae 58,925 12,035 220 
Uy (foe ek een Oe eran 55,629 14,957 .268 
Rs So VR on Ee 56,783 18,992 334 
WOSSsB OF se ved ween a as 58,506 13,464 .230 
ROSO AO a ahi clare ts eat ets 61,768 16,579 .268 
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Church Membership and Contributions to Education 
by Synods— Virginia 


Year 
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Total 


Membership 


55,917 
66,673 
63,606 
67,619 
67,671 
69,302 
70,039 
71,988 
74,266 


Contributions 


$42,468 
160,996 
101,673 
33,030 
34,355 
30,455 
25,408 
22,212 
21,639 


Per Capita 


759 
2.415 
1.598 

488 

.507 

439 

.362 

308 

291 
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Church Membership and Contributions to Education 
by Synods—West Virginia 


Total 


Membership 


11,566 
16,688 
18,078 
18,597 
18,650 
19,510 
19,746 
20,387 
21,468 


Contributions 


$112,033 
112,453 
45,472 
6,787 
7,216 
8,212 
6,975 
3,838 
6,240 


Per Capita 


9.686 
6.739 
2.515 
364 
386 
420 
808 
.188 
.291 


Part II 


Student Personnel Services in the 
Colleges of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States 


A. J. BRUMBAUGH 
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Student Personnel Services in the Colleges 
of the 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


In any well-conceived college program the student must be 
the focus of interest. It is for him that the institution exists. 
All of the conditions, influences, and experiences affecting his 
intellectual, social, emotional, physical, and spiritual development 
must be matters of concern to the faculty and administration. 
The factors supplementing regular classroom instruction that 
contribute to or interfere with the success of students constitute 
the essence of student personnel work. This is the special sub- 
ject that the writer was asked to study in the Presbyterian colleges. 
If this part of the report seems somewhat critical, it should be 
borne in mind that the space limits will not permit extensive 
comments on the elements of strength in these institutions. 
Moreover, suggestions for improvement must be directed to 
points of weakness rather than to those of excellence. 


Recruitment and Admission 


The policies relating to student recruiting in a college are 
affected by a variety of factors. Several Presbyterian colleges 
have no student recruiting program because by history and tra- 
dition they are widely known; they have a large body of loyal 
alumni; they have a reputation for excellence in college educa- 
tion; and they feel no necessity for competing with neighboring 
institutions. These colleges under normal conditions have no 
difficulty in maintaining at a constant level an enrolment of stu- 
dents who meet fairly rigid entrance requirements. A number 
of other colleges. in this group, less favorably situated, employ 
one or more full-time field representatives and spend 15 per cent 
or more of their tuition income to maintain an enrolment that is 
smaller than would be desirable to enable them to operate at a 
maximum level of efficiency. They are not in a position to 
impose the type of admission requirements that give any assur- 
ance that their students are competent to do acceptable work 
at the college level. 


Several suggestions are pertinent here. 


1. There is no substitute for educational excellence as a basis 
for attracting students to a college. Colleges that endeavour 
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to secure students on extraneous grounds, including financial 
inducements, are in danger of gross misrepresentation. 


2. Pre-college guidance should play an important role in a 
student recruiting program. There are always some prospective 
students who need competent counsel in evaluating and sometimes 
in redirecting their educational plans. 

3. While some effective pre-college guidance can be given 
through the medium of brochures and publications, they do not 
constitute an adequate substitute for personal contacts with 
prospective students. Some high schools have competent guid- 
ance officers; the colleges should keep these officers informed re- 
garding their programs and should depend upon the high school 
guidance officers to give pre-college guidance. 

In high schools lacking competent guidance facilities the 
colleges may find it necessary for the purpose of providing pre- 
college guidance to maintain personal contacts with prospective 
students through alumni, pastors of local churches and repre- 
sentatives of the college. 

4. Comprehensive information concerning each applicant for 
admission is essential both as a basis for admission and for effective 
guidance after the student enters college. In the Presbyterian 
colleges most application blanks are very limited in the perti- 
nent information they request. They contain little or nothing 
about the ability of the student, his personality and character, 
his socio-economic background, his special interests, his previous 
work experiences, his social maturity, or his financial resources. 
Some of the colleges do require character recommendations, and 
a few request rather comprehensive information after the appli- 
cant has been admitted. Others, however, ask for little more 
than the applicant’s name and address, the name of the high 
school from which he is a graduate, and an indication of his desire 
to enter the college concerned. In some instances no transcript 
of high school credits is required before the applicant is admitted. 


Orientation 

Generally these colleges provide an orientation program de- 
signed to give freshmen an advantageous introduction to college 
life. A well-balanced orientation program should serve the 
following purposes: 

1. It should provide ample time for administering scholastic, 
aptitude, achievement, and interest tests and for medical and 
physical examinations if they have not been given earlier. 
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2. It should provide for individual registration in conference 
with the student’s adviser. 


3. It should include social events that enable students to be- 
come acquainted with each other and with the administration 
and the faculty. 


4. It should afford opportunities for the interpretation of the 
regulations, traditions, and activities of the institution. 


5. It should include a few formal talks interpreting the pur- 
poses and program of the college with suggestions as to how stu- 
dents may make the most of their opportunities and privileges 
while in college. 


The chief limitations of the orientation programs in the Pres- 
byterian colleges are: 


1. Some are too heavily weighted with lectures. Freshmen 
are commonly too confused during their first days on a campus 
to benefit from many lectures. They are unaccustomed to the 
lecture method, and have not yet reached the point in their 
college experience at which they feel the need for some of the 
information included in the lectures. A few lectures, well dis- 
tributed, on subjects of special interest to students just starting 
in college undoubtedly have a place in a well-balanced orienta- 
tion program. 

2. Most of the colleges include a battery of tests — psycho- 
logical, achievement, reading ability, and so forth, but the results 
are generally not available when students register. This is one of 
the important phases of a good orientation procedure. It is 
important that these tests be given early in the program, so that 
the results are available at the time of registration and immediate- 
ly thereafter for counseling purposes. In most of the Presby- 
terian colleges that give tests the results are not available at the 
time when they would be most useful. 


3. Some of the programs are limited in their provision for an 
effective introduction to the social life of the institutions. As 
has already been stated, the orientation period offers unique 
opportunities to introduce students to the social activities of a 
campus, to its traditions and customs, and to the administrative 
officers and faculty as members of the college community. 


4. Most of the colleges assume erroneously that the students’ 
orientation is completed during the freshman week or freshman 
days. Orientation to college is a continuous process. A few 
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colleges recognize this fact and subsequent to the freshman days 
arrange for conferences on how to study, the choice of a voca- 
tion, or how to improve reading abilities. At least one college 
also arranges for upperclassmen to tutor freshmen in subjects 
giving them special difficulty. Such plans are the exception, 
however, and merely emphasize the need for wider recognition 
of the importance of continuous orientation. 


Counseling 


Particularly important in any college personnel program is 
the provision for counseling students. In this area one finds the 
widest divergence in plans and effectiveness. A number of the 
Presbyterian colleges, in fact the majority, operate on the theory 
that all faculty members should also be student counselors. It 
is believed that serving as counselors the faculty will become 
sensitized to student difficulties, and that the counseling and 
teaching functions will be kept closely interrelated. A few of 
the colleges, on the other hand, select certain faculty members 
as counselors, or concentrate the counseling functions in the 
offices of deans or special counselors. One college, for example, 
selects fourteen faculty members to serve as counselors to fresh- 
men and sophomores. Twelve or thirteen students are assigned 
to each counselor. The counselor has at hand full information 
about each of his counselees. 


While something may be said for making all faculty members 
responsible for counseling services, and in fact some counseling 
must be a part of good teaching, it must be recognized that not all 
faculty members are effective counselors and that not all are 
equally interested in counseling. The preferable plan is undoubt- 
edly to select a limited number of counselors from the faculty. 


But the selection of competent counselors does not in itself 
assure effective counseling. Other factors that must be considered 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. Special provisions must be made for the in-service training 
of counselors. Faculty counselors tend to limit their concern 
to planning student programs and to matters that are primarily 
academic. This is particularly true of most of the Presbyterian 
colleges. A training program will broaden the counselors’ per- 
spectives and will lead them to take into account many non- 
academic factors that have a direct bearing on scholastic achieve- 
ment. A continuous training program will also give counselors 
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an understanding of the use and limitations of various types of 
tests, personality schedules and interest inventories. 


2. There must be continuity in the counseling relationship. 
A number of the Presbyterian colleges arrange for counselors 
for freshmen only, apparently assuming that after the freshman 
year, students need no counsel or will voluntarily find it. It is 
true that students must grow in maturity and independence as 
they advance in college. It seems essential, however, that there 
be a continuity of counseling through the sophomore year or 
until the students enter a department or field of specialization. 


3. Most of the attention of counselors is focussed on the failing 
student. It must be recognized that students of superior ability 
whose academic work, though passing, is far below the level of 
reasonable expectancy are failing quite as seriously as those who 
fall below the minimum grade point level required by the college. 
This point of view is not generally reflected in the counseling 
procedures of the colleges under consideration. 


4. While the counseling relationships should be as natural 
and informal as possible, they must be sufficiently systematized 
to give assurance that each counselor confers periodically with 
all of his counselees. Generally the counselors in the Presbyterian 
colleges confer with their students whenever and wherever they 
happen to meet them. Under these conditions the counselors, 
unless they have exceptionally good memories, do not have at 
hand essential test data and other information us a basis for a 
meaningful conference. Good procedure also demands that the 
counselor keep a brief memorandum of his conference, both as 
an aid to his own memory and for the information of others who 
have occasion to review the student’s whole experience in the 
college. Such memoranda are seldom kept under the very in- 
formal plans most commonly followed. In fact, they are largely 
lacking in most of the colleges included in this study. 


5. The services of faculty counselors must be supplemented 
by those of various resource persons, or agencies. The academic 
difficulties of some students arise from inability to read, from 
serious emotional conflicts, from impaired health, from wrong 
attitudes, from poor study techniques, or from a variety of other 
causes. In the more complicated cases students should be re- 
ferred to a specialist in diagnosis of reading and study habits, 
to a physician or psychiatrist, or to some other special resource 
person. This statement implies that the necessary special serv- 
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ices should be available to students and that they should be closely 
integrated with the counseling program. The limitation noted 
most frequently regarding the counseling services in the Pres- 
byterian colleges is ‘“‘no diagnostic and remedial work.’’ One 
college is doing commendable work in remedial reading; another 
gives considerable emphasis to group instruction in how to study; 
another provides special sections taught by the faculty for stu- 
dents having unusual difficulties in certain courses; another, 
already referred to, arranges for upperclassmen to tutor freshmen. 
Nowhere, however, does one find a comprehensive plan of diag- 
nosis and appropriate remedial work. 


6. Vocational counseling merits special consideration in this 
connection. Most liberal arts colleges lay no claim to giving 
vocational education. Nevertheless, their students take pre- 
professional programs and must, therefore, decide upon their 
professions while in college. There is abundant evidence to 
show that many students are undecided regarding a vocation 
or that they are unwise in their choice. It is part of the coun- 
selor’s responsibility, therefore, to use all of the means available 
to aid students in appraising their abilities and interests and in 
gaining an adequate overview of the vocational field. Interest 
inventories, aptitude tests, and printed materials on vocations, 
with all their limitations, are essential to effective vocational 
counseling. Several of the Presbyterian colleges arrange for 
lectures on vocations by distinguished representatives of various 
fields, and one or two relate student employment to vocational 
objectives. On the whole, however, vocational counseling is 
one of the weakest points in the personnel program. 


Student Organizations and Activities 


So-called extra-curriculum activities must contribute to the 
educational development of students or they have no reason 
for existing. Limitations of space will not permit even a super- 
ficial presentation of the possible educational values of these 
activities.’ A few observations as to directions in which the 
values of extra-curriculum activities may be extended in the 
Presbyterian colleges may nevertheless be appropriate. 


1. The colleges generally have some plan of faculty sponsors 
for student organizations; sometimes the sponsors are appointed 
by the administration, sometimes they are elected by the organ- 


1For a good summary of these values see Harold C. Hand, Campus 
Activities. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938.) 
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izations and approved by the administration. In too many 
instances, however, the functions of sponsors are not clearly de- 
fined and are discharged somewhat indifferently or ineffectively. 
Occasionally, the sponsors assume that they are the directors 
of the activities and accordingly delegate little responsibility 
to students. 


2. In several colleges, one type of. activity, generally ath- 
letics, overshadows all the others. It gets the main financial 
support and looms largest in the minds of at least some of the 
faculty and administration. 


3. In several co-educational colleges the activities programs 
lack balance and integration. One college, judged by its activ- 
ities program, is a woman’s college attended by men, but with 
no provision for them in the activities. Another is primarily a 
men’s college with limited provision for women’s activities. A 
third has parallel activities for men and women with very little 
co-educational participation. 


4. In most of the colleges, students pay an activities fee which 
is distributed among the various organizations, in some instances 
by an administrative officer or a faculty committee, in others by 
the student council. Most of the colleges overlook an opportunity 
for educating students in sound business practices in not requiring 
regularly an audit of organizational accounts. 


5. Measures to encourage students to take part in activities 
appropriate to their interests and needs are very limited. In 
fact, more consideration is given to restricting participation than 
to encouraging it. The most reliable information now available 
indicates that among students of comparable ability those who 
take part in activities make better academic records than the 
non-participants.’ The administrative emphasis should, there- 
fore, be placed upon encouraging some participation instead of 
imposing arbitrary limitations. Sometimes the failing student 
needs above all else to enter some student activity as a means of 
psychological therapy. Good counseling in this area should be 
constructive in that it takes into account individual needs and 
encourages as well as limits participation. 


6. There is a major need on a number of campuses for a student 
union or social center in which social affairs may be held under 
most favorable conditions. In more than one institution the 
chief meeting place of students for informal social life is ‘“‘the 
drug’”’ or its equivalent. These centers afford opportunities for 
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forms of social recreation that are prohibited or are unavailable 
on the campus. A well-directed social program under institu- 
tional auspices and in adequate institutional facilities would cer- 
tainly provide a more wholesome environmental influence than 
generally prevails in off-campus centers. In fact, such institu- 
tional facilities outrank in importance the ample and occasionally 
extravagant facilities commonly provided for athletics. 


Table I, summarizing the extent of student participation 
in extra-curriculum activities in the Presbyterian colleges, gives 
weight to some of the foregoing suggestions. 
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TABLE I 


Student Participation in Extra-Curriculum Activities in 
Twenty Presbyterian Colleges 


Estimated Num- 
Total ber Participating | Per Cent 
College Year Enrolment; in Activities Participating 
Agnes Scott........ 1940-41 501 340 68 
AP KANSAS Siu ok cele 1940-41 142 125 88 
fb RS oe ead uve bea. bo 1940-41 326 250 vie 
Belhavetic:: davai 1940-41 290 290 100 
CGHERC aceon. 8 On atte 1940-41 343 1% 85* 
Flora Macdonald...| 1940-41 295 295 100 
ecoahrre eh sterte 1940-41 233 MTD 75 
Lees-McRae....... 1941-42 199 199 100 
Mary Baldwin..... 1940-41 327 260 79 
INEtchellt5 56 oe eos. 1940-41 160 120 75 
Montreat, a 270. 1940-41 309 309 100 
PEACE eee ae 1940-41 228 228 100 
Presbyterianve.<..5 1940-41 324 262 81 
Presbyterian Jr.....; 1940-41 90 67 75 
Queens? 5) hee: 1940-41 435 391 90 
RabuniGann aes. 1940-41 139 97 70 
ochreiner, . fee ae. 1940-41 293 293 100 
Southwestern...... 1941-42 459 430 94 
SLillmarieh ee 2 eens 1940-41 262 262 100 
Westminster....... 1940-41 314 225 «Zz 


*Men only; data on women unavailable. 


Student Government 


Most of the Presbyterian colleges have some form of student 
government. The underlying idea is sound and the plans of 
organization are, on the whole, good. The chief limitations are, 
first, that in most of the colleges the student government becomes 
merely an agency for enforcing regulations set by the college. 
Second, the honor system, where it is in effect, is usually narrowly 
conceived as applying only to cheating, lying, and stealing. Even 
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within this definition it operates effectively only in the area of 
academic work. Progressive freedom and commensurate responsi- 
bility should be an inherent element of college education. The 
reduction of rules and the development of student honor and re- 
sponsibility are essential to the realization of this purpose. A 
number of the colleges fall short in this respect primarily because 
they control the lives and activities of students by a multiplicity 
of rules that are incompatible with the purpose of developing 
student responsibility. 


Health Service 


An adequate student health service should include: (a) regular 
medical examinations of all students and employees as a means 
of determining health status and protecting the health of the 
members of the college community; (b) medical care of students 
who become ill; (c) health counseling as a phase of health educa- 
tion; (d) sanitary inspections as a public health measure. 


One finds the widest disparity among the Presbyterian colleges 
with reference to the health services they maintain. One college, 
for example, employs two physicians, one full time and one part 
time, has a well-equipped infirmary, with a capacity for twenty- 
seven students, employs a registered nurse as superintendent of 
the infirmary and a lay nurse as a staff member. The infirmary 
is open twenty-four hours a day. The physicians keep office 
hours daily and are on call at all hours. All of the students in 
the institution are given an annual physical and medical examina- 
tion. Students about whose health the physician has any doubt 
are recalled for further examination or treatment. Physical or 
health disabilities, and cases admitted to the infirmary are re- 
ported regularly to the dean of students. The college physician 
also checks all athletes before they are permitted to enter stren- 
uous competition and has the final word in deciding whether a 
student’s condition will permit him to take part in an athletic 
contest. In this institution each student pays an annual health 
service fee of $20, which entitles him to medical examination 
and medical treatment, but it does not cover board in the infirmary 
or expensive medicines and dressings. 


In direct contrast is another college that has no medical off- 
cer, maintains no infirmary, accepts a certificate from a family 
physician as adequate for admitting freshmen, and even though it 
theoretically requires an annual medical examination, does not 
in fact enforce this requirement. 
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The major limitations of the health service in these colleges are: 


1. The acceptance of a report from the student’s family physi- 
cian in lieu of a physical examination given by a college medical 
officer. 


2. Insufficient emphasis is placed upon preventive health 
measures, for example, innoculations and vaccinations, medical 
examinations of all non-academic employees of the institution 
and various kinds of sanitary inspections. 


3. In most of the institutions in which a college physician is 
employed the time that the physician can devote to student health 
conferences is too limited. 


4. Inadequate attention is given to checking and rechecking 
the physical and health status of athletes. 


5. Insufficient attention is given to mental hygiene as a phase 
of student health. 


6. There is generally a lack of coordination between the stu- 
dent health service and other phases of institutional programs. 
This is particularly true with reference to corrective work in 
physical education and to supplying essential health information 
to administrative officers and student counselors. 


7. In a number of institutions the infirmary facilities are 
inadequate and are poorly equipped. 


8. Generally, not enough attention is given to health educa- 
tion through regular health conferences with the medical officer, 
through health lectures, through courses in health and hygiene, 
and through physical education. 


It is recognized, of course, in connection with the foregoing 
comments, that the nature and scope of a health service in an 
institution will be determined by a number of related factors. 
For example, in an institution in which most of the students live 
in their own homes, the medical services provided by the insti- 
tution itself will be more limited than in an institution in which a 
majority of the students are residents on the campus. Also, 
some institutions are so located that they can arrange for ade- 
quate hospital facilities in the community. There is much less 
need for the provision of extensive infirmary services in a situa- 
tion of this kind than there is where outside hospital facilities are 
absent or are decidedly limited. In the area of mental hygiene, 
small colleges are not ordinarily in a position to employ a clin- 
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cal psychologist or a psychiatrist. There should, however, be 
an awareness of the need for the services of specialists in the 
field of mental hygiene and arrangements should be made for 
referring students to competent specialists in the field when 
such services are needed. Recognizing these various factors and 
limitations, one cannot help but conclude, however, that in most 
of the Presbyterian colleges student health has not received the 
consideration that it merits. 


Living Conditions 
The need for student dormitories on a campus is determined, 
to a considerable extent, by the percentage of day and resident 
students that the institution enrolls. Table II presents a summary 
of the number of students living in various types of accommo- 
daticns in the Presbyterian colleges. 


By and large, the dormitories in the Presbyterian colleges are 
adequate and comfortable. There are a few notable exceptions 
where dormitories are seriously in need of rehabilitation or where 
overcrowding of rooms and the necessity of housing students in 
private homes or rooming houses suggests the need for more 
dormitory facilities. It may be pointed out by way of offering 
constructive suggestions that: 


1. The general housekeeping standards in many of the men’s 
dormitories are relatively low. This is not, as a rule, true of the 
women’s dormitories. 

2. In very few instances are the dormitories and dining halls 
used as a medium for social education. The general tone of some 
of the men’s dormitories as well as fraternity houses could undoubt- 
edly be improved greatly from the standpoint of general decorum 
were competent hostesses living in them. 


3. In several institutions noise and other forms of distraction 
are sufficiently serious to interfere with effective study. These 
conditions may be attributed in part to the failure of students 
to assume responsibility for maintaining conditions favorable 
to study and in part to the absence of resident directors whose 
presence and influence would be highly beneficial. 


Financial Aid 


Four types of financial assistance to college students are 
found most commonly in the Presbyterian colleges. They are: 
reduction of tuition for ministerial students and children of 
ministers; scholarships; loans; and part-time employment. 
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The reduction of tuition for ministerial students and the 
children of ministers is quite common among the church-related 
colleges of all denominations. In the case of ministerial students 
this financial consideration undoubtedly reflects interest in en- 
couraging young men to enter the services of the church and the 
expectation that the investment in their education will be repaid 
through their services to the church. There is a danger in this 
policy in that it may be a means of inducing some men to enter 
the ministry primarily because of the financial considerations 
that they will receive while in college, rather than because they 
find a definite challenge in the service of the church. This point 
can be safeguarded by careful counseling on the part of advisers 
or administrative officers in the colleges. The special grants to 
children of ministers are undoubtedly an expression of appre- 
ciation of the services that ministers are rendering to the church 
for which they receive comparatively low salaries. Here again 
a question may be raised with reference to a blanket provision for 
aid to all ministers’ children without restriction as to the com- 
petence of the students or as to the need for aid in special cases. 


In granting scholarships most of the colleges give fully as much 
weight to the financial need of the student as they do to his schol- 
arly competence. Only about half of the institutions, however, 
make an adequate investigation of the needs of the applicant. 
Some of the scholarships should more properly be classified as 
grants in aid. The term scholarship implies that an institution 
is giving financial assistance upon the basis of outstanding scholas- 
tic promise. If need is to be given considerable weight in making 
an award, as full an investigation as possible should be made of 
the financial circumstances of applicants before the award is 
granted. Some colleges may find credit rating agencies a com- 
paratively inexpensive and helpful source of information. 


The loan funds of these institutions are of three types. In 
some instances the institution merely accepts a note from the 
student to cover an unpaid tuition account. This means a re- 
duction of cash income to the institution until such time as it is 
able to collect the note. In other institutions loan funds are 
set up and administered directly by the institution, through a 
committee, or through the business office. It will generally be 
found most satisfactory to maintain such funds on a revolving 
basis; that is, lending the principal of the fund at a rate of interest 
that will cover inevitable losses and keep the capital of the fund 
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intact. A few institutions have no loan funds of their own, but 
depend upon loans from outside sources; for example, the Pres- 
byterian Student Loan Fund, Knights Templar’s, the Henry 
Strong Foundation, or the Harmon Foundation. An important 
point which appears to be generally recognized in the institutions 
arranging for student loans is that such loans shall be managed 
on a strictly business basis. This constitutes an important 
type of education in discharging personal obligations and in 
sound business procedure. 


Most of the colleges provide some kind of student employment, 
commonly on the basis of NYA funds. Several colleges, however, 
have extensive work programs upon which they depend for serv- 
ices essential to the operation of the institution or for the opera- 
tion of various types of auxiliary enterprises. On the whole, 
these employment programs are carefully supervised and con- 
tribute to the development of a sense of responsibility on the part 
of the student as well as to their financial support. Any com- 
bination of work and study imposes upon the college an added 
responsibility to counsel students so that they will coordinate 
their work and study and will not spend an undue amount of 
time and energy on one activity to the neglect of the other. 


The Presbyterian colleges that give a large amount of direct 
financial aid from their general funds may well review critically 
the implications of the policy. It really means that they are 
reducing their net income available for educational purposes. 
As a consequence the faculty, because of low salaries, and students 
who pay their expenses in full are carrying the financial burden 
involved in the financial aid program. 


The most serious criticism to be made of the administration 
of student aid in some of the Presbyterian colleges is the dis- 
proportionate subsidy given to athletes. Seven of the colleges 
follow a practice of subsidizing athletes somewhat extensively. 
Two others which previously engaged in this practice abandoned 
it this year. This is, of course, a matter of policy which must 
be determined by each institution. It is the opinion of the 
writer that the policy is unsound in principle and that there are 
inherent in it certain dangers which administrators ignore or do 
not realize. Some evidence of the variation in practice with 
reference to the number of students given financial aid and the 
number of athletes aided is given in Tables III and IV. 
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TABLE IV 


Total Amount of Financial Aid and Financial 


Aid to Athletes 


Total {Amount of|Per Cent of Total 
Amount Aid to | Aid Received by 
College Year of Aid Athletes Athletes 

HAONIES. SCOLUS anu ice 1940-41 | $27,871.00) $........ $6 
TATE ANSAS RE cies oan 1940-41 10,703.34 300.00 3 
Austin: 4. SY Ree Re 1940-41 24,958.00} 4,050.00 16 
Belhaven). 5.5 0.20 1940-41 10,9500 ee aes ne 
Centre-wis ht So ee 1940-41 20,785.00; 9,397.00 45 
Davidsone.t sce ewe 1940-41 36,265.00} 2,400.00 a 
Flora Macdonald..... 1940-41 1355500) eee ee es 
Hampden-Sydney..... 1940-41 26,637.00; 6,630.00 25 
TED er ake ant ean oe 1941-42 13,136.00) 6,682.00 ay 
Lees-McRae......... 1940-41 OS876:,00e en ae e, 
Mary.<Baldwin... :22. 1940-41 10;6355:00 22 =e 

Nitchell tc eae ee 1941-42 A OFO.O0 fetta ctnar 

iViontfeateares eee 1940-41 13,9460;70) oo eee 

RCAGCEMR: SION veer Wek 1940-41 15400 00> 1G ceeen ye ay 
Presbyterian. .....5..: 1940-41 53,888.95} 22,486.00 42 
Presbyterian Jr....... 1940-41 6,068, 98 iF e ee if 
Qucensey te a cael 1940-41 13, 025:00 ty sceeeee 

SCHPCIN EDR cass. sutia bone 1940-41 SLLOS 00 Fr eee a 
Southwestern........ 1940-41 40,026.90} 22,045.75 55 
Woestminstery 22.02... 1940-41 7, 954:00 2 2a ae i: 


Refer to footnote on Table IIT. 


Student Placement 


If colleges assume responsibility for preparing students to 
take a place in the practical affairs of life, it devolves upon them 
to aid students in finding the place in which they can serve best. 
This is partly a matter of vocational counseling of students while 
they are in college, but it implies also the responsibility of aiding 
students to find the types of positions for which they are qual- 
ified when they graduate from college. Under present economic 
conditions there seems to be little need for an aggressive place- 
ment program. The placement function should, however, be 
provided for in the complete personnel set-up. It should be cen- 
tralized so that one individual has at hand all of the information 
concerning candidates for appointment, is able to evaluate the 
types of positions for which students are candidates, and is able 
to counsel students as to the wisdom of accepting positions which 
they have under consideration. By and large, among the Pres- 
byterian colleges, the placement services are somewhat limited. 
As has already been stated, this is probably not a serious matter 
under present economic conditions. Nevertheless, the need for 
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placement services should be studied and provision should be 
made for necessary services through a single centralized agency 
in each institution. 


Administrative Organization 


To assure the effective operation of a personnel program, 
an administrative officer in the college must be charged with 
responsibility for seeing that the essential types of service are 
provided, that the services operate effectively, and that they are 
properly coordinated. The coordinating officer may be the dean 
of the college, provided he has professional competence in per- 
sonnel work, or he may be a director of personnel, or dean of 
students. The title he bears is of secondary importance. 


_ Most of the Presbyterian colleges have some arrangement for 

the administrative direction of their personnel services. As a 
rule this responsibility is assumed by the president or the dean 
of the college. Because their colleges are small and the faculty 
and students are closely associated, a few presidents proceed 
on the theory that there is no need for an organized personnel 
program. Obviously the close informal relationships of faculty 
and students should not be impaired. Even in a small college, 
however, someone must be charged with the responsibility of 
taking an overview of student welfare and of stimulating, extend- 
ing, and evaluating the student personnel services. 


By and large, the chief weakness in the administrative organ- 
ization of the personnel programs in the Presbyterian colleges is a 
lack of coordination. For example, in one college whose personnel 
program is quite comprehensive, the lines of responsibility are so 
vaguely defined that each of several officers thinks of himself 
as the chief personnel officer. While there is no obvious dis- 
harmony in this situation, there is clearly a lack of coordination 
of services and a marked tendency to duplication of effort. Ina 
number of other colleges various individuals who have been as- 
signed certain personnel functions are directly responsible to the 
president. In these colleges, each officer operates in his own 
administrative area with little or no provision for integrating 
and coordinating the various services. 


The foregoing observations may leave the impression that 
very little is being done in the personnel field in the Presbyterian 
colleges. Quite to the contrary, most of the colleges are alert 
to the importance of providing various types of personnel service 
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and are in the process of developing various phases of their per- 
sonnel work. Because this development is still in process and in 
some areas is in the early stages of its organization, a great deal 
still remains to be done. The outlook for better personnel pro- 
grams in these colleges is good. It is hoped that the foregoing 
suggestions will prove helpful in stimulating and guiding the 
thinking of those most directly responsible for these programs. 
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Instruction in Business and Allied Subjects 


I. Introduction 


As a basis for the preparation of this report, an examination 
was made of the official announcements of all the colleges included 
in the Survey offering courses of instruction in business and allied 
subjects. This study was supplemented by visits to Presby- 
terian College, Presbyterian Junior College, Flora Macdonald 
College, Queens College, Centre College, King College, and Davis 
and Elkins College. 


Approximately one day was spent at each institution visited. 
With one or two exceptions, the writer met all of the instructors 
in business and allied subjects, and talked with them individually 
and in groups. At the institutions in which there is a dean of 
instruction a conference was had with him about the courses in 
business and the relationship of the work to the program of the 
college as a whole. At all but two of the colleges, the writer 
had an opportunity to talk with the presidents about the place 
of business training in the respective institutions. A discussion 
was had with the various representatives about the problems 
peculiar to each institution. Such advice as seemed appropriate 
was offered. For reasons which will appear in the discussion of 
the several colleges, the writer feels that he was not particularly 
helpful in this respect except at Centre, Queens, and possibly 
Presbyterian. 


On the basis of the visits and of the study of the official an- 
nouncements, two charts have been prepared, one showing the 
distribution of courses in business and allied subjects in the 
four-year colleges, the other showing the distribution of the 
Same work in junior colleges. In this report reference will be 
made to the former as Chart I and to the latter as Chart II. 


Neither of these charts corresponds precisely with the current 
situation at these colleges or with their published statements. 
In some cases the writer had to rely upon the announcements 
for 1941-42; in other cases announcements for 1943 were avail- 
able. These charts do not differentiate between courses staggered 
over a two-year period; nor do they reflect the fact that in several 
instances courses announced are not currently given, either be- 
cause instructors are not available, or because a sufficient number 
of students do not register for the courses in question. More- 
Over, in the interest of simplicity and a more accurate portrayal 
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of the actual situation, some liberties have been taken both with 
the classification and designation of courses. For instance, in 
Chart I, under the classification, ‘‘Basic Courses in Economics,”’ 
there has been listed any course presented in statistics, even though 
it may be offered in a department of mathematics and even 
though it may not be required or even recommended for a major 
in economics or business. In spite of these limitations, the two 
charts are useful, in that they portray with substantial accuracy 
the present distribution of offerings in business and allied subjects 
in the colleges covered by this Survey. 


Something needs to be said here about the criteria used in 
making the classifications of courses in these charts, and par- 
ticularly about the criteria used in differentiating courses in 
business and courses in economics. 


It is not easy to draw a hard and fast dividing line between 
courses in business and courses in economics. Neither the title 
of a course of instruction nor the designation of the department 
in which it is offered is conclusive as to its character. The answer 
to the question is primarily a matter of definition, and not a matter 
of enumerating courses bearing certain labels. The difficulty 
of drawing a line between courses in the two fields of study is 
complicated by the fact that experts in the field are not agreed 
as to the dividing line. 


Courses dealing with the principles of economics, almost 
universally described as courses in economics and quite generally 
regarded as a part of a program of general education, are an in- 
dispensable part of the training of students of business. 


Courses dealing with institutional economic life, such as 
courses in market structure, financial organization of society 
(money and banking), transportation, and labor problems, al- 
though frequently described as courses in business, are certainly 
a part, and an indispensable part, of the offerings in the field 
of economics The difference between these courses when taught 
in a department of economics and when taught in a department 
of business is primarily a matter of point of view and emphasis. 
In a department of economics, the emphasis is ordinarily placed 
upon the efficiency of economic institutions in the production 
and distribution of economic goods and services. In a depart- 
ment of business, an instructor imbued with the managerial point 
of view may be expected to place emphasis upon the relationship 
of the manager to the institutional set-up and the manner in 
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which he utilizes economic institutions in the control of the indi- 
vidual business unit. 


Courses in public finance and in the economic history of the 
United States are commonly classified as courses in economics. 
While the former subject might just as appropriately be listed 
under a department of government, it is fundamental in eco- 
nomics and most important to the student of business. The 
latter, while it might be listed under a department of history, 
is important for students of economics and for students of busi- 
ness. In terms of prevailing practice, however, instruction in 
economic history is not regarded as highly important for either 
class of students. 


Different considerations apply to courses such as accounting 
and statistics. Although each field of study has a fundamental 
philosophy of its own, the courses are primarily technique or 
tool courses and are useful for any person, whether preparing for 
teaching, research, business or advanced study of economics. 
Courses in accounting are almost universally regarded as busi- 
ness courses. Many important colleges and universities, how- 
ever, require some training in accounting as a part of a sequence 
or major in economics. While courses in statistics have not 
generally been designated as work in business — just as frequently 
appearing in economics, education, sociology, and mathematics — 
many institutions list them as courses in business. 


A course in business law may be classified either as a part of 
general studies, or as a vocational course in business, depending 
upon how it is presented. If the course is taught from a practical 
point of view — whether a contract must be in writing, what 
rate of interest may be charged for the use of money, the routine 
involved in the formation of a partnership or a corporation — it 
should be classed as a course in business. If, however, the in- 
structor approaches the subject from the point of view of the 
social control of economic activities, such a course, while impor- 
tant as a part of the training of a student of business, is no more a 
course in business than it is a course in sociology, political science, 
or economics. Almost universally, however, a course in business 
law falls in the first classification. 


Courses in business English, business mathematics or mathe- 
matics of finance, business psychology, and economic geography 
are a part of the basic training of students of business and are 
commonly classified as courses in business. These courses are 
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merely the practical application of the subject matter of the 
several fields of business, and may be just as useful to students 
majoring in the departments represented as to students majoring 
in business. 


Courses dealing with the organization of the individual busi- 
ness unit and the control of its activities are courses in business 
proper and should be classified as such. As a matter of fact, 
the management group of courses — production management, 
market management, business finance, and personnel manage- 
ment — are the core of the program of training of the collegiate 
school of business and are the most distinctive part of its program 
of training as contrasted with the program of training of a depart- 
ment of economics. But it is not always easy to determine 
whether a given course is a basic course in economics, a course in 
management, or a mixture of both. At Davidson, for instance, 
the Department of Economics and Business offers a course in 
marketing principles. The description of the course clearly indi- 
cates that it is a management course. This is significant because 
the department at this institution does not offer a basic course 
in market structure. Curiously enough, the Department at 
Davidson offers ‘‘Business Organization and Finance”’ as a course 
in economics, although its description discloses that a substantial 
portion of it is devoted to subject matter ordinarily described as 
business finance or financial management. 


Courses in secretarial practice are generally classified as 
courses in business. The use of secretarial techniques, however, 
is by no means confined to business, although business does offer 
the greatest single outlet for those possessing them. Many 
colleges offer courses in this field independently of courses in 
business. If, however, a given college seeks to develop women 
for responsible positions in business requiring incidental training 
in secretarial techniques, and if it wishes to avoid the risk of 
descending to the level of the typical proprietary business college, 
it should administer courses in this field as a part of its funda- 
mental training in economics and business. 


Courses in business education — courses designed to train 
teachers of business subjects in secondary schools — may appro- 
priately be classed either as courses in business or as courses in 
education. In colleges administering secretarial studies in an 
independent department, the courses in business education usually 
are included init. This is natural since in most states the business 
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subjects to be taught are usually typewriting, stenography, and 
bookkeeping. 

Chart I reveals the fact that the four-year colleges are now 
offering a fairly wide range of advanced, technical, semi-pro- 
fessional, and professional courses in business and allied subjects. 
On first impression one might conclude that the wide variations 
in this range of courses have resulted from an effort of these 
colleges to adjust their training to the needs of the different com- 
munities in which they are located. This, however, does not 
seem to be the case. An attempt to adjust instruction to meet 
local needs does not explain why a small inland college should now 
be offering a course in foreign trade. Nor does it explain the fact 
that one of the colleges which stresses its character as a liberal 
arts college is offering a course in market management. It is 
probable that this range of courses in colleges more or less similarly 
located and professing the same general educational objectives 
reflects the tendency of four-year colleges generally to imitate 
larger institutions with which they are compelled to compete 
for students. At one of the colleges evidence was found that 
the instructors in business are multiplying elective courses to 
attract students from other departments. At two institutions 
instructors were offering certain advanced courses with no better 
reason than that they had specialized in them in graduate study. 


The classification of courses in Chart II is not based upon the 
criteria followed in the classification in Chart I. Here the class- 
ification has been made primarily to indicate courses which are 
appropriate in terminal training in business and allied subjects 


Il. Training for Business in Four-year Colleges 
| A. Objectives of the Colleges 


Without exception, the colleges included in this Survey offer- 
ing courses in business and allied subjects profess themselves to 
be four-year liberal arts colleges, primarily concerned with furn- 
ishing students with a broad, general education. Queens College 
states that it ‘purposes to send into our nation to strengthen 
our civilization and to lead new generations a continually flowing 
procession of educated women, with intellects trained to think, 
with personalities graced with cultured charm, and with lives 
motivated by Christian principles and loyalty.” Centre College 
states that it “is a College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. As such, 
it seeks to develop men and women of broad culture and scholarly 
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interests. It proceeds upon the principle that a general ac- 
quaintance with the great fields of human thought (the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, literature, language, religion, and 
the fine arts) should precede specialized training.’’ 


With only a few exceptions, all the colleges in this group, 
either to meet the pressure from students or to meet the compe- 
tition of larger institutions, have been compelled to make some 
compromise with the traditional function of the college of liberal 
arts and sciences, and to offer some ‘‘practical courses,’ as the 
courses in business and allied subjects are usually described. 
Even such a stronghold of the liberal arts point of view as Agnes 
Scott College has yielded to the pressure for practical work and 
accepts a major in ‘“‘Business Economics,’’ consisting of courses 
taken by its students at nearby Emory. 


In terms of the objectives sought, this compromise with the 
traditional point of view has taken a variety of forms and ranges 
widely in scope. Presbyterian College makes a somewhat pre- 
tentious claim for its training in commerce: ‘‘The aim of the 
business curriculum is to produce students of business and trained 
executives.’’ Davis and Elkins states that its purpose “is to 
provide a sound liberal education under Christian influences, 
along with vocational training for commerce and _ teaching.”’ 
Centre College offers a comprehensive program of work, includ- 
ing professional and semi-professional courses, with a view of 
preparing its graduates for business positions. Davidson College, 
too, offers a comprehensive group of courses for “‘the candidate 
for business,” although it places more stress on its program as 
“nre-graduate work” than any of the other colleges in this group. 
Queens College, while it offers little or no work in economics 
or business, offers numerous courses in ‘‘Secretarial Administra- 
tion.” Flora Macdonald, offering a minimum of training in 
economics and nothing in basic business subjects, offers a one-year 
and a two-year program in secretarial studies, but states that 
“the courses taken in commercial subjects cannot be credited 
towards a degree.’’ Hampden-Sydney College and Arkansas 
College offer nothing in this field beyond elementary training 
in the principles of economics. 

B. Appropriate Instruction in Business in 
Four-year Colleges 

In view of the objectives which these colleges have set for 
themselves, it may now be asked what courses of instruction 
they should offer as a minimum in carrying out their objectives; 
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and what other courses, in terms of objectives, teaching staff, 
and facilities, they may appropriately offer? 


Certainly a four-year college which does not furnish its 
students with an opportunity to survey the social sciences should 
not hold itself out as providing them with general education. 
Knowledge or training in this broad field is not only necessary 
as a part of general education, but is an indispensable part of the 
training of students who are preparing for entrance into busi- 
ness. It may be provided either by introductory courses in the 
various fields of the social sciences or by a survey of the whole 
field. The latter is preferable; the former is acceptable. 


One may justifiably assert that, in view of the social and 
political complexities of modern life, a four-year college should 
not only provide its students with a survey of the social sciences, 
but should also provide them with an opportunity ‘“‘to major”’ 
in the more important divisions or branches of the social sciences, 
including economics. 


A sequence in this field, whether described as a major 1n eco- 
nomics, a major in business or business economics, or a major 
in economics and business, should as a minimum include six 
semester hours in the principles of economics, three semester hours 
in labor, three semester hours in money and banking (more 
accurately, the financial organization of society), and three 
semester hours in public finance. In addition, particularly for 
students who are primarily interested in business, the sequence 
should include three semester hours in statistics and three or 
four semester hours in accounting. Three semester hours in the 
economic history of the United States are recommended, but are 
not regarded as indispensable. 


The reasons for a major in economics in a college of liberal 
arts of the nature and scope described are threefold. Anything 
less than that set forth can hardly be described as fundamental 
training in the field. Again, a college which professes to prepare 
students immediately or in the long run for business careers should 
require the courses listed as a prerequisite to elective courses in 
business and economics. Finally if, because of lack of staff or 
facilities, a given college cannot do more, the group of courses 
listed is better training for long-run success in business than a 
series of advanced, technical, professional or semi-professional 
courses which have not been preceded by training in these basic 
courses. 
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The point of view set forth in the preceding paragraph may be 
expressed in this manner: if a given liberal arts college is limited 
in staff and facilities, its first obligation, even to students whom 
it professes to be training for business, is to provide all of the 
basic courses listed under A of Chart I, with the possible excep- 
tion of the course in the economic history of the United States. 
The courses suggested are basic and fundamental, and should be 
required of every student who thinks that he is majoring in eco- 
nomics, business, or economics and business. The subject matter 
and the disciplines involved, regardless of how the grouping of 
courses may be labeled, is an important part of a program of 
general education in a college of liberal arts. 


Assuming that a given college has met its primary obligation 
in the provision of basic courses in economics which should be 
given in preparation for the further study of economics or for 
the study of business, what else may it appropriately do in these 
fields of study? If it still has staff and facilities over and above 
those required to provide the basic courses suggested, it may 
appropriately give certain basic courses as electives for those 
majoring in economics, business, or economics and business. 
The more important of these are listed under category B in Chart I. 
Certainly the courses in market structure, transportation, insur- 
ance, accounting, business law, and government and business 
may appropriately be offered under the conditions stated; and 
where a separate department of geography does not exist in a 
given college, a course in economic geography. In a college for 
women, it would be appropriate to offer a course in consumer 
economics as an elective at this level. The courses here described, 
when they are competently offered, are important to a well- 
rounded program in economics; they are also highly important 
as a part of the training of students who look forward to careers 
in business. A given college, however, should do a thorough job 
in the basic courses in economics before it proceeds very far 
in the expansion of courses in this category. 


Generally speaking, it would seem unwise for the typical four- 
year college to offer courses comparable to those listed under C 
of Chart I. These, for the most part, are advanced courses in 
economics and are usually offered at the graduate level at larger 
institutions. Certainly no college should offer any of these 
courses until it has fully met its primary obligation of offering 
the basic courses in economics and has provided a fairly com- 
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prehensive group of elective courses comparable to those listed in 
category B, Chart I. 


It is extremely doubtful whether a liberal arts college should 
offer professional or semi-professional courses of the type listed 
under D of Chart I. Such training is not a proper function of a 
liberal arts college. Moreover, the typical liberal arts college 
is not in a position to offer effective instruction in this field. In- 
structors competent to teach courses of this category are not 
easy to get at salaries which small colleges are able to pay. In- 
structional materials here are far from satisfactory. Adequate 
library materials in support of such instruction are expensive and 
are likely to be beyond the reach of the average college. As a 
matter of fact, much of the instruction given in these subjects 
by collegiate schools of business is of an inferior character. Cer- 
tainly the burden of proof should be placed upon a college of 
liberal arts to establish, as a condition of offering any of these 
courses, that it has fulfilled its obligation in the provision of ade- 
quate instruction in categories A and B, Chart I, and that it has a 
competent staff and adequate facilities to present such courses 
in a competent manner. 


Whether a college of liberal arts should offer courses of the 
type listed under E, Chart I, is a question involving different 
considerations. A secretarial technique, whether narrowly or 
broadly conceived of, is important for women — and increasingly 
so for men — who look forward to positions in business. Like 
accounting, it provides men and women with ready entrance into 
business and an effective shortcut to responsible positions. While 
training in secretarial techniques is not an essential part of educa- 
tion for business, and certainly not a part of general education, 
many small liberal arts colleges, particularly colleges for women, 
to meet competition for students, have been forced to offer ine 
struction in these techniques. In terms of prevailing practice, a 
liberal arts college may accept a limited amount of such work in 
partial satisfaction of degree requirements without losing academic 
caste, provided the program is kept under strict control and 
effectively administered. 


There can be no serious objection to a one-year or two-year 
program of non-credit training in secretarial techniques upon the 
completion of which the college confers an appropriate certificate. 
In this respect, it is doing what junior colleges very commonly 
do — providing terminal training for a group of students who 
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cannot or will not spend four years in college, but desire to get 
such training in a college atmosphere, with opportunity to par- 
ticipate in college activities and to form some college associations. 
These intangible values are particularly important in case of de- 
nominational colleges which provide religious training. The 
objection sometimes voiced that colleges in offering short courses 
of this kind are competing with proprietary business colleges is 
not serious. Public high schools and junior colleges have for a 
long time competed with proprietary colleges in this manner. 
It is clear, however, that in the organization and administration 
of such instruction the college should not descend to the level 
of the typical business college. It should exercise some dis- 
crimination in the selection of the students it will train; it should 
require some general studies of such students; and it should exact 
substantially as high standards of performance of secretarial 
students as it does of other students in the college. Certainly a 
college which wishes to protect its reputation and prestige as a 
liberal arts college will not allow this type of work to expand to 
such an extent that it substantially hampers the administration 
of the standard program of instruction. 


C. Appraisal of Work cf This Group of Colleges 


The courses of instruction in business and allied subjects are 
organized in a variety of ways in these colleges. In four, the 
work is offered under a department of economics and business; 
in three, under a department of economics and sociology; in two, 
under a department of social sciences; in two, under a department 
of economics; in one, under a department of economics and com- 
merce; and in one, under a department of government, economics, 
and sociology. At Queens, Flora Macdonald, Mary Baldwin, 
Belhaven, and Davis and Elkins, training in secretarial techniques 
is administered by separate departments bearing various titles. 
This diversity of practice in the manner in which courses in 
business and allied subjects are organized and administered is 
significant in that it betrays confusion of thinking with respect 
to the objectives sought by the colleges in question. 


The manner in which the colleges in this group expend their 
energy in the presentation of instruction in business and allied 
subjects is revealed by Chart I. Centre, Presbyterian, Davidson, 
Southwestern, and Westminster offer a well-balanced program 
of basic courses in economics. Agnes Scott and Austin stand 
on the border line in this respect. King, Queens, Flora Mac- 
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donald, Hampden-Sydney, Arkansas, Mary Baldwin, and Bel- 
haven fall below any reasonable standard in fulfilling the obli- 
gation of providing basic courses in economics either as a part 
of general education or in the fundamental preparation of students 
of business. Attention is particularly called to Queens, Flora 
Macdonald, and Belhaven, which offer only three semester hours 
in the principles of economics. If a given college cannot spare 
more time than this for the study of elementary economic theory, 
it probably should not offer the subject at all. The student’s 
time might more advantageously be devoted to some other branch 
of the social sciences. 


The sufficiency of the performance of its primary obligation 
by a given college depends not merely upon what courses it makes 
available, but also upon what courses it requires in its major 
in this field. Some of the colleges, like Belhaven, Queens, and 
Flora Macdonald, make no provision for a major in economics, 
but administer a major in the social sciences, sociology and eco- 
nomics, or some such combination. In some of these general 
majors, work in the principles of economics may be elected but is 
not required. Even at the colleges which administer a major in 
economics, economics and business, or business, the only work 
which is invariably required are the courses in the principles of 
economics. Not a single institution in the group requires all of 
the basic courses in economics which I have previously stated 
should be regarded as the minimum requirement for a student 
majoring in economics or as the basic preparation of every student 
preparing for business. Southwestern College, which adminis- 
ters a major in economics and business, most nearly measures up 
to this standard. It requires students majoring in this field 
to take at least six semester hours in the principles of economics, 
three hours in money and banking, three hours in statistics, and 
eighteen hours of electives in economics and business or in other 
social science departments. Not a single institution in the 
group, in its major in this field of study, requires work in labor or 
in public finance, which are the two most pressing problems of 
this generation, considered either from a social point of view or 
from the point of view of business management. Certainly de- 
nominational colleges should place more emphasis on the field 
of labor, involving as it does so many difficult and delicate ethical 
problems. 

As indicated by category B of Chart I, none of the institutions 
in this group, with the exception of Centre, Davidson, Southwest- 
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ern, and possibly Westminster, offers a well-balanced program 
of basic electives in economics and business. This, however, 
is not serious except in the case of an institution which offers 
advanced courses in economics or professional and semi-pro- 
fessional courses in business. 


Category C of Chart I indicates that several of the colleges 
offer one or more advanced courses in economics. It is doubtful 
whether any of the colleges in this group should attempt to give 
advanced courses, such as types of economic organization, inter- 
national economic policies, and the history of economic thought, 
at the undergraduate level. Certainly a college should not offer 
courses of this type until it has fully met its obligation with 
respect to basic courses in economics and basic elective courses 
in economics and business. 


section D of Chart I discloses that these colleges as a group 
offer a substantial number of technical, professional, and semi- 
professional courses in business. At several of the institutions 
visited, instructors claimed that some courses of this class are 
necessary to meet the competition of other colleges offering 
similar work. However, those with whom this question was 
discussed were not able to present much tangible evidence that 
the colleges in question are successfully meeting the competition. 
As previously pointed out, however, the offering of professional 
training is hardly a function of small liberal arts colleges. More- 
over, most of the colleges visited lack adequate staff and facilities 
to present competent instruction in this field of study. 


Nine of the colleges in this group offer instruction in secre- 
tarial techniques. There is, however, little or no uniformity in 
the administration of this work. Presbyterian College, for in- 
stance, offers work in this field, but grants no academic credit 
for it. Flora Macdonald and one or two other colleges offer 
courses in the field on the basis of which they confer certificates 
at the end of one or two years, but give no credit for the work 
towards an academic degree. Queens College offers a very com- 
prehensive program of training in secretarial studies leading 
to a ‘“Bachelor’s degree in Secretarial Administration.’”’ Char- 
acteristic of instruction in secretarial studies generally, the amount 
of time devoted to this training in most of these colleges is excessive. 
Too much time is devoted to supervised practice. In colleges 
where academic credit is given for this work, too much credit 
is allowed. Most of the secretarial instructors interviewed are 
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under the influence of standards and practices of proprietary 
business colleges. Few of them are as well acquainted as they 
should be with modern methods of presenting courses in secre- 
tarial studies. 


Three of the colleges offer some work for students preparing 
to teach business subjects in secondary schools. In all cases, 
this training is administered as a part of, or in connection with, 
the training in secretarial studies. Queens College has developed 
this program more highly than any of the colleges in the group. 
Apparently all of the students majoring in secretarial adminis- 
tration at Queens also take a sufficient number of courses in 
education to meet the requirements of North Carolina and one 
or two neighboring states for certification as teachers of busi- 
ness subjects. 


Thirteen of the colleges confer the Bachelor of Arts degree 
upon students majoring in social sciences, economics, or business. 
Davidson confers the Bachelor of Science upon students majoring 
in economics and business. Two of the colleges offer specialized 
degrees for those majoring in business and allied subjects. Pres- 
byterian College offers ‘‘a course leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Commerce”’ because “‘of the increasing interest © 
of college students in business careers.’’ In view of its limited 
offering, limited facilities, and limited staff, this profession is 
pretentious and unwarranted. Queens College offers a program 
of study leading to the ‘“‘B. S. degree in Secretarial Administra- 
tion.” The program of study is slightly differentiated in the 
junior and senior years to meet the needs (1) of secretarial students 
and (2) of those preparing for business teaching. While the pro- 
gram includes some general studies, it seems unduly padded with 
technical courses. Quite aside from the considerations already 
noted, it seems doubtful that any college in this group is justified 
in offering specialized degrees in business and allied subjects. 


The value of training in business and allied subjects depends 
not only on what courses of instruction a given college offers and 
requires of its students, but also on the competence of its teach- 
ing staff and the facilities available in support of its instruction. 
The statements made with respect to these matters are confined 
entirely to the institutions visited. 


With some exceptions, instruction in business and allied sub- 
jects in the institutions visited, measured by any reasonable 
standard, is of low grade. At only one of the institutions was 
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there an instructor really competent to offer instruction in ele- 
mentary economics. At one of the colleges, the courses in eco- 
nomics are being offered by a young woman who has had little 
or no training in the subject. At another college, instruction in 
economics is being given by a retired high school principal who, 
so far as could be discovered, has had no formal training in the 
subject. Only two instructors encountered were competent to 
give instruction in the strictly business courses. The instructors 
in charge of secretarial studies are by contrast fairly competent. 
Too many of them, however, have come up through proprietary 
business colleges and seem too much under the influence of the 
practices and standards of such institutions. At most of the 
colleges, the instructors, particularly the instructors in secretarial 
studies, are being required to teach too much. At one or two of 
the institutions the instructors in economics and business are 
spreading themselves over entirely too many courses. This fact 
argues strongly for a simplification of offerings of such colleges 
and the elimination of many of the elective courses, particularly 
those falling under categories C and D, Chart I. 


On the whole, the facilities in support of instruction at the 
colleges visited seem superior to the instruction. With the ex- 
ception of one or two of the colleges, each has fairly adequate 
library facilities for conducting fundamental instruction in eco- 
nomics and the limited number of elective courses which they 
are justified in giving. Only one of the group possesses adequate 
library facilities to support instruction in advanced courses in 
economics and business. All of the institutions visited have 
adequate machine equipment to support instruction in secre- 
tarial studies. 


At none of the institutions visited was any reliable evidence 
available on the abilities of students majoring in business and 
allied subjects as contrasted with students in other departments 
of the college. The opinion of those with whom the question 
was discussed seemed to be that there is little or no difference 
in this respect between students of business and other students. 
At one college some concern was expressed about the quality of 
women being drawn into the one-year and two-year secretarial 
courses. 


Not much evidence was available bearing on the success of 
the graduates in business from these colleges. As a matter of 
fact, only a small number of students major in business at these 
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colleges, and the records of their post-college activities are frag- 
mentary at best. Apparently the students who have pursued 
the secretarial studies at these colleges are much sought after 
in their local communities, and are doing very well in their work. 
Two institutions reported that they find it difficult to keep sec- 
retarial students for the two-year course because it is so easy for 
them to get good positions at the end of one year of training. 


III. Training for Business in the Junior Colleges 


Most of the colleges in this group have expressly or by implica- 
tion accepted responsibility for providing a program of general 
studies for students who plan to enter a senior college or a pro- 
fessional school for further study. With one exception, all of 
them have accepted responsibility for providing terminal train- 
ing in business and allied subjects for students who cannot go on 
for further study, or who do not elect to do so. This dual re- 
sponsibility is indicated by the rough classification of the courses 
of these junior colleges in Chart II. 


With respect to training in business and allied subjects, two 
questions may be raised and considered in this connection. In 
the first place, what provision should the junior college make in 
its program of general studies for students who desire to go on 
for further study in economics or business? In the second place, 
what terminal courses in business and allied subjects may it 
appropriately offer for students who cannot or will not go on 
for further study? 


For the pre-business student, the junior college should as a 
minimum offer a general survey of the social sciences. In the 
absence of a survey of the social sciences, the college should 
require the pre-business student to take introductory courses 
in the more important branches of the social sciences. In addi- 
tion to one or the other of these requirements, the college may 
appropriately offer a course in the economic history of the United 
States and a course in economic geography as electives for pre- 
business students. Since a large number of four-year collegiate 
schools of business offer such courses at this level, the junior 
college may offer courses in accounting and in business law as 
electives for pre-business students, provided they are competently 
presented. 

In the provision of terminal training for students who cannot 
or will not go on for further study, the junior college has an un- 
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usual opportunity in the field of junior business training. In 
terms of occupations or positions, it may appropriately offer 
terminal courses for those who wish to train for positions of 
minor business specialists such as general clerks, sales clerks, 
stenographers, typists, office machine operators, and bookkeep- 
ers. It may appropriately offer courses for those who wish to 
prepare themselves for junior managerial positions such as office 
managers, and managers of small retail and service establishments. 
In terms of the processes of training involved, the junior college 
may offer training in the manipulative techniques, such as typing, 
stenography, bookkeeping, and office machine operations. It 
may offer some training in the analytical techniques, such as 
accounting, mathematics of finance, and perhaps even elementary 
statistics. In addition, the junior college may profitably offer 
instruction in elementary managerial practices in the fields of 
finance and retailing. Generally speaking, these criteria should 
determine the offerings of a junior college in business and allied 
subjects. Certainly a junior college should not offer advanced, 
professional, or semi-professional courses in business and allied 
subjects. 

In the formulation and administration of a program of terminal 
training in business, the junior college enjoys the peculiar advan- 
tage of being able to adjust its courses closely to the needs of 
the business community which it serves. In this respect it is 
more fortunate than the four-year college which offers training 
for business and the collegiate school of business, which usually 
serves a fairly wide area of interests. In making this adjust- 
ment to local needs, however, the junior college operates under 
certain more or less serious handicaps. Teaching materials in 
subjects other than typing, stenography, and bookkeeping, are 
all too frequently those prepared for use in collegiate schools of 
business and are, accordingly, ill-adapted to the needs of junior 
colleges. Too frequently, also, instructors brought in to teach 
business subjects in terminal programs merely imitate what is 
being done at four-year colleges and in collegiate schools of busi- 
ness. Within the last few years, however, measurable progress 
has been made in overcoming both these disadvantages. 

Chart II indicates in a general manner what the junior colleges 
covered by this survey are offering in business and allied sub- 
jects, and how far they are meeting the criteria previously set up 
by which the performance of junior colleges in this field may 
be measured. 
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None of the colleges in the group offer a survey of the social 
sciences, a desirable, if not an indispensable, part of the training 
of a pre-business student. Four offer more or less instruction in 
the principles of economics which, it may be assumed, is recom- 
mended for pre-business students, if not required. The courses 
in the history of commerce and industry, economic geography, 
and accounting, all listed under A of Chart II, may properly be 
regarded as electives for pre-business students. It is difficult, 
however, to justify the six semester hours of instruction in the 
rise of modern industry at Schreiner Institute. 


Four of the junior colleges offer terminal courses in business 
and allied subjects. The programs of at least three probably 
are sufficient to. meet the needs of students preparing for posi- 
tions of typists, stenographers, junior secretaries, and book- 
keepers. The program at Peace includes substantial training 
for office managers. With the exception of Presbyterian Junior 
College, none of the colleges offer any instruction in elementary 
managerial practices with a view of training students for junior 
managerial positions. Whether there is need for extension of 
training in this direction is a question the writer cannot answer 
for the colleges other than Presbyterian Junior College, which 
he had opportunity to visit. Here the need seems to exist, and 
the college is attempting, not too effectively, to meet it. Mitchell 
College, since the publication of its official announcements for 
1942-48, has announced the addition of certain new terminal 
courses to meet the demand for junior office workers created by 
the war. ‘This is a legitimate part of a program of terminal train- 
ing in business and allied subjects. 


Prima facie a junior college is not justified in offering advanced 
and semi-professional courses in economics and business as a 
part of a terminal program of training. Some of these courses 
listed in category C, Chart II, such as retailing, business manage- 
ment, and advertising, if presented with a view of training junior 
managers for small retail and service establishments, could be 
justified. The course in money and banking might be justified 
as an elective in the general program for pre-business students. 
It is difficult, however, to justify such courses as cost accounting 
and insurance in a program of terminal training in a small junior 
college. 
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CHART I—Continued 
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CHART II 
Business and Allied Subjects in Certain Presbyterian 
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Music in a Group of Colleges of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


This report is a supplement to the detailed reports made on 
the past and present offerings in music by six’ Presbyterian colleges 
of liberal arts. The detailed reports covered studies of objectives, 
curriculums, faculties, enrolments, sources of students, equip- 
ment, number of graduates, fees and faculty stipends, to name 
only a portion of the items. In evaluating the work of each 
institution, the writer considered it as an entity serving a specific 
geographical area, or attracting students of a particular family 
income group; his observations and recommendations were made 
from that point of view and without relation of the college to the 
total picture of music in the Presbyterian colleges. 


Section 1—Summary of Observations 


Out of these individual college studies have come to the writer 
certain situations, limitations, procedures or objectives that are 
common to two or more colleges, and which he deems worthy 
of summarizing in brief form in order that a clearer picture of 
the total problem may be had. 


1. It-is perfectly clear that each of the six institutions recog- 
nizes that it has a responsibility as a liberal arts college for the 
presentation of an opportunity to its student body to study 
music in some form. 


This basic philosophy is to be commended. The writer wishes 
to urge at the outset that other colleges in this group recognize 
and implement this philosophy of the integration of music into a 
liberal arts curriculum. 


2. It is likewise clear that scarcely any two institutions have 
the same concept of what should be taught in a college music 
curriculum, how it should be organized, how it should be paid 
for by student or by college, or how much longer the present 
policies can or should be continued. 


The writer recognizes the point stressed by each college pres- 
ident, that his college has its individuality and focuses its offerings 
upon a particular group of young people, and, therefore, main- 
tains its specific program to meet its peculiar needs. This is a 
valid point of view, provided the college does not overlook cer- 


1These colleges were Arkansas, Belhaven, Davidson, Flora Macdonald, 
Mary Baldwin, and Southwestern. 
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tain conditions in the field of music which are changing and over 
which it has no direct control, and which may all too soon affect 
directly the enrolments in music in the college. To conserve the 
individuality of purpose of each college, but to bring the insti- 
tution to a vivid realization of the momentous changes that are 
taking place in our educational scheme and the effect these changes 
may have on music, is the underlying purpose in the presenta- 
tion of these general observations and recommendations which 
are addressed to all the colleges in this group. 


3. The offerings of the six colleges seem to classify them- 
selves under one or the other of two basic objectives: 


(a) A program for professional training, with emphasis on the 
development of skills in public performance or the training of 
teachers of piano, voice, strings, etc. This program is usually 
found where the conservatory type of organization obtains. It is 
an outgrowth of the need in former days for a place where training 
in music of elementary or intermediate grade could be obtained 
under appropriate social environment, and at a distance not too 
far from home. As operated in schools where the sexes are seg- 
regated, and in areas where little training is available before the 
student arrives at college, it is next to impossible for students 
to attain at the end of four college years the requisite technical 
skills and breadth of theoretical and academic training to achieve 
standards for the Bachelor of Music degree comparable to pro- 
ficiency levels in other parts of the country. 


Enrolments in these degree programs are relatively small; 
the element of individual competition is at a low level, which 
in turn contributes to the vicious circle in which this program 
finds itself in most small colleges. 


(b) A program designed to enrich the cultural education of the 
many non-professional students in the liberal arts college; emphasis 
is on participation in ‘‘making music’’ in ensemble groups, and on 
acquiring an acquaintance with the literature of music for its 
emotional value apart from the personal pleasure of making music 
because it allows opportunity for the demonstration of technical 
dexterity. This type of objective is found where the depart- 
mental organization plan is employed; it does not preclude study 
of applied music or the development of skills in public perform- 
ance; it puts the emphasis on serving as many students as possible, 
rather than the limited number with special aptitudes or skills 
who enrol for the specialized type of music instruction described 
under (a) above. 


4. Music faculties are paid on one of these two plans: 


(a) The “commission” basis in which the salary is proportional 
to the number of students taught. This plan obtains in the 
conservatory type of organization, and is to be condemned as not 
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in consonance with fundamental educational principles. The 
excuse that it has “worked” well for years is not a justification 
for continuance, nor for the differences in scale between teachers 
of academic and music subjects as a result of opportunities for 
large amounts of “‘overtime’’ payments under this plan. Teachers 
of academic subjects often serve “‘overtime’’ without compensa- 
tion. These observations are not to be construed as an objection 
to the proper payment of teachers of music, but rather to point 
out a weakness in the policy of engaging them on small guarantees 
and at low scales, expecting them to teach overtime to make a 
decent salary and at the same time to increase the college per- 
centage or ‘‘take’’, as a result of this extra teaching load. Teach- 
ing loads in applied music, for which the college is justified in 
charging an additional fee for the individualized instruction, 
can be budgeted in advance on the basis of experience the same 
as any other item of instructional or maintenance cost. The 
instructor should be free, in the giving of instruction, in the 
setting of standards of achievement and in the giving of final 
grades for work accomplished, from the insidious implication 
that a high grade was given to “keep the pupil for the next sem- 
ester’ or the equally unfair remark frequently heard that ‘‘every 
student who pays his special music fees is passed.’ Unfortunate- 
ly this latter condition is sometimes true in the case of purely 
“commercial” institutions; colleges with a good reputation in 
other phases of their activities and public relations should avoid 
the continuance of a policy which could be construed in this 
manner. 


(b) The fixed or pre-determined salary basis in which the 
stipend has no relation to number of students enrolled, but rather 
to the fact that a teacher is engaged for full or part time (14, 4%, 
34, etc.) the same as in any other department of the college de- 
pending on the anticipated. teaching load. If lessons in applied 
music are included in the load, there is no need for differentiation 
of practice from class teaching loads. 


5. Graduates in the Bachelor of Music degree programs rep- 
resent a small proportion of the total number of graduates in all 
curricula in the three institutions offering these degrees. 


The geographical locations of these institutions, the family- 
income-level of students attracted to the colleges, the insignificant 
stimulus the local community offers in concerts and other musical 
opportunities, the rather high additional fees charged in com- 
parison to the tuition for all other instruction, and other condi- 
tions peculiar to each of the institutions, raise in the mind of the 
writer a serious question as to what future there is for these 
departments or conservatories. Certainly, the interpretation of 
recent enrolment trends and number of graduates is a ‘‘hand- 
writing on the wall’ which cannot be ignored in a long range plan, 
or in discussions where heavy indebtedness of an institution 
is involved. On the one hand, a music department should not 
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be maintained to bolster college income merely because high rates 
will be paid by a few for individual instruction from which the 
college may collect a high percentage for overhead. On the 
other hand, unless a department or conservatory of music 1s 
serving the college as a whole as well as a smaller group of pros- 
pective majors in as efficient a way as a science or a language de- 
partment, it should not be continued as a burden to other depart- 
ments. The music program in any college has a rightful share 
in the general budget in proportion to the service it renders. 


In the light of the above facts, conditions and specific circum- 
stances, the writer recommends that the professional programs 
leading to the Bachelor of Music degree be discontinued, and that 
the same staff in each college concentrate its efforts on presentation 
of a broader program of courses for A. B. students either for general 
culture or for specialization with a major 1n music. There is ample 
evidence to support financially and educationally such a reorgan- 
ization. The present attempt to “keep up with the Joneses,” 
by continuing the sideline of the former ladies’ seminary in the 
day when standards have moved upward rapidly and ample oppor- 
tunities exist in not too far distant communities for this highly 
specialized training at the same or lower costs, can result only in 
lowering of standards to keep up enrolment or death from attrition. 


6. In all six colleges, or in their affiliated music schools or 
conservatories, instruction in applied music is available upon 
the payment of additional fees, and for credit on the degrees 
of the college (except in the case of one institution, where the 
subject of credit for applied music is under discussion).” 


The writer approves this policy, both as to credit and to addi- 
tional fees. (He has expressed disapproval of the manner in 
which certain institutions ‘‘split’”’ these fees with the instructional 
staff, but this has no relation to the questions presented in item 6.) 


Beyond the elementary stages, class instruction in applied 
music at no additional fee does not represent a real saving to the 
institution or to the student. The writer does not subscribe 
to the oft-expressed principle that at public expense (or from 
endowment) a music student should be educated at no greater 
cost to himself than if he were a student in other fields where in- 
dividual instruction is not demanded. Since certain phases of a 
music education can be obtained most efficiently in individualized 
instruction, and since this represents a higher instructional cost 
to the institution, it follows logically that persons needing this 
type of instruction should pay a proportionate share of the addi- 
tional cost. 


7. A survey of the course offerings in music in several of the 


2The question of credit for applied music arose only in connection with 
Davidson College. It is discussed in the report to that institution 
and will not be given further consideration in this report. 
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institutions indicates a slavish adherence to the pattern and 
sequence of courses appropriate for a professional training. The 
difference in institutional offerings consists chiefly in how far 
up the sequence in each subject the institution can afford to go. 


Unfortunately, many catalogs contain descriptions of courses 
for which there have been no enrolments for years, and for others 
for which one or two students enrol in alternate years. In the 
opinion of the writer, this does not represent a form of academic 
honesty and integrity which a Christian college should condone 
under the hope that some day a sufficient number of students 
will appear to justify the giving of the course. In all but one or 
two cases a discontinuance in the announcement of 50% or more 
of the listed courses would work no hardship on enrolled students 
and would result not only in a saving of paper and ink, but in 
gaining the respect of the prospective student for the integrity 
of the college by making available to him what it announces. 
Where upper division courses should be given to complete se- 
quences, they may be offered in alternate years, thus increasing 
the size of the class and at the same time reducing the teaching 
load in a given semester. 


8. From the point of view of the writer, who has had contact 
with music schools in all parts of the country, the most glaring 
difference between this group of college music departments and 
those of comparable grade in other regions is the virtual absence 
of graduates with teaching majors in the field of public school 
music. 


It would seem that if the experience of schools in other areas 
is worth analyzing, these schools should undertake immediately 
the development of programs leading to training for teaching of 
music in the elementary and secondary schools in both vocal 
and instrumental categories. Such programs provide vocational 
outlets for graduates which the piano, voice and string majors do 
not, except in unusual cases, and then only after additional work 
at the graduate level. 


To be sure, the south is not as far advanced as other regions 
in the employment of specially trained teachers of music in the 
public schools. North Carolina, for example, has shown the way; 
a large market is certain to be developed in other states in the 
near future. Virginia and Louisiana have state supervisors of 
music whose chief concern is the expansion of a democratic pro- 
gram of music instruction in the schools. 


Several of the colleges surveyed have made attempts at the 
solution of this problem, but only one of the departments — and 
that one of the most recently established — has attacked the 
problem with courage, authority and vigor. It appears to the 
writer that here is a fertile field for constructive leadership which 
will bear rich fruits in enrolments. 
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9. In only one institution could the library holdings be con- 
sidered adequate for a full-fledged college music department. 
In two other colleges a good start has been made. 


Southwestern should be singled out for distinction in this 
field. The selection of purchases under the headings of history, 
biography, theory, criticism and aesthetics, as well as the procure- 
ment of several of the definitive editions of individual composers 
and the large collection of orchestral scores, betokens a clear 
recognition of the college’s responsibilities by the officers of ad- 
ministration as well as by the chairman of the music department. 


10. In the matter of recordings of music, two colleges have 
received the Carnegie music set, and a third college has under- 
taken on its own to develop a library of recordings appropriate 
to the needs of the courses that are offered. In these three insti- 
tutions budgetary allowances are made for the exclusive purpose 
of expanding the holdings in records. 


The writer commends this policy as being in line with present 
practice in the larger institutions; it is a recognition that the 
college must keep up with present day facilities in every field if 
its work is to be considered as meeting contemporary standards. 


As justification of this policy — if it needs justification — it 
must be realized that prior to the printed book, literature was 
handed down by manuscripts or by word of mouth. The devel- 
opment of printing opened the fields of literature and knowledge 
to him who could read. In music, which is an art demanding 
re-creation for the realization of the composers’ intentions, the 
spell of the art of music was handed down by personal perform- 
ances which took place chiefly in centers of population or in courts 
where performing musicians were subsidized. The invention of 
recordings of music and the perfection of the art and science of 
impressing in a disc the full gamut of tone colors and dynamics 
of the modern orchestra and of singers, has done for music for 
the masses who could neither perform it nor go to the places 
where it was performed, what the invention of printing did for 
the countless millions who have found solace and inspiration in 
reading the printed page. 


Therefore, a collection of recorded music covering the master- 
pieces of the literature of music is as essential a part of a college 
library purchase plan as is the buying of books. The writer 
would be inclined to place it ahead of books on music if a choice 
had to be made. It is more important to hear how the music 
sounds than to read a description of it in words. 
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Section 2—Recommendations on the Clarification 
of Objectives of a Music Program Appropriate 
for Liberal Arts Colleges 


These subjoined observations and suggestions are presented 
with the hope that they will serve as starting points for discus- 
sions as each of the several institutions in this group of church 
affiliated colleges undertakes to estimate its responsibilities in 
this field and to make plans for implementing as far as practicable 
those objectives which it recognizes it can meet. It is the feeling 
of the writer, based on a study of catalogs and on conversations 
in the field with college officers and teachers, that the present 
offerings were the result of purely local needs or the crystalliza- 
tion of the hopes of a courageous and zealous individual. In only 
one or two of the institutions studied was there evidence that 
the program of the college in this field was the result of analysis 
of present and future needs and careful planning on a long range 
basis for the achievement of the pre-determined objectives. 
Where this effort was put forth the foundation is well laid and 
there is little lost motion. In view of the progress one institu- 
tion has made, the writer hopes that others may be stimulated to 
similar self-criticism and evaluation of objectives, procedures and 
results For the assistance of such colleges as wish to make a 
start, these statements of what the writer believes to be funda- 
mental are made: 


I. Opportunities for education im music as an art for the com- 
munication of tdeas in the medium of sound should be avarlable 


m every college curriculum that lays claim to providing a liberal 
education. 


This statement is intended to cover the integration of music 
into a program of general education at the junior college or lower- 
division level as well as to the total program of a four-year senior 
college. 


The establishment or continuance of the traditional conserva- 
tory plan of organization is not implied directly or indirectly, 
nor is it to be construed as an indictment against this form of 
music instruction. 


What is intended is the development of a different underlying 
purpose for the courses that would be designed to meet the needs 
of a more numerous but less technically trained group of students, 
and the assemblying of a faculty devoted to the achievement of 
this democratic objective. 


A desirable result of the functioning of music courses on these 
lines would be the need for courses of a more highly specialized 
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character because a significant number of students realized the 
value of this instruction. Upper division courses would then 
be founded upon a solid base. 


It is obvious that the type of program envisioned under I does 
not cover completely the needs of all students even now enrolled 
in the colleges studied or who might be drawn to them if a curric- 
ulum more appropriate to their needs were established. There- 
fore, this second observation and recommendation is made with 
the hope that this particular group of church affiliated colleges 
may have the courage and the foresight to accept the challenge 
and put forth the leadership necessary to establish educational 
standards in the arts for the entire south by establishing curricu- 
lums and agencies for instruction at higher levels of artistic pro- 
ficiency than are now possible in the programs of isolated colleges. 


II. On a regional basts and through cooperation between colleges, 
opportunities should be provided for the further development of pro- 
fesstonalized or vocational training which 1s now attempted in some 
of the colleges for specially talented students. Only undergraduate 
curriculums are envisioned. 


This recommendation is based upon the fact that genius and 
talent is found in the sparsely populated areas as well as in metro- 
politan communities; that while a radius of 50 to 100 miles may 
serve as a defining coverage for a liberal arts college, a radius 
twice or three times as great is necessary to produce sufficient 
talent to insure enrolments to justify the maintenance of a school 
of such specialized training as music requires. The present con- 
servatory in the small college will find it increasingly difficult to 
attract talent against the competition of the endowed schools in 
the metropolitan centers and the professional schools of music 
in the state universities. 


Quick recognition on the part of the smaller schools that in 
this highly specialized field pooling of students and cooperation 
in the employment of faculty is the only hope of maintaining 
standards and prestige for the area to be served. 


If the boards of trustees and college administrators charged 
with framing long range policies and with approving fundamental 
objectives will review fearlessly the present offerings and purposes 
of the music department or conservatory in their institutions and 
will measure them against the changing conditions and probable 
future trends — economic and educational — and will have the 
courage to undertake such reorganization as will bring their 
several institutions into closer alignment with student needs and 
available income, as well as to develop where practicable a co- 
operative regional plan for joint operation of upper division work 
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in the professional curriculum, the Presbyterian colleges may 
have the privilege of leading the way in the South to a new con- 
cept of the function of music in education, and may inaugurate 
a vital and vigorous renaissance of the arts in the portion of the 
United States which they serve. 


In further support of the first recommendation, it should be 
recorded that the writer found at least two and possibly a third 
college embarked upon this program. The recommendation is, 
therefore, not an idea in the dream stage, but a reality in the 
program planning of some institutions in this group. What 
should be stressed is that similar starts should be made in those 
colleges that do not now offer students any opportunities of this 
nature. It is not the size of the faculty that counts; it is the 
acceptance of a new responsibility and the implementation of the 
will to serve a new group of students in a way unlike the traditional 
approach to the study of music. | 


This recommendation is predicated upon the principle that 
the literature of music can be as valuable an asset to a student 
undergoing a training in liberal arts as the literature of any lan- 
guage. It should be taught as a literature with emotional values 
rather than as a series of graduated exercises for the display of 
skills. 


Now that the literature of music is available on records for 
study by all who will make the effort to understand it, knowledge 
of music need no longer be limited to those few who make its 
acquaintance through the medium of performance, important as 
that avenue of approach is. Colleges should take advantage of 
the new facilities and equipment and should reorganize the scope 
and objectives of their courses to cover a much wider range of 
student interest, thereby providing a greater area of exploration 
for all students in the college. 


Anticipating a question as to what should constitute a pro- 
gram in music in a liberal arts college to meet these new objectives, 
the writer submits the following suggestions; they are not to be 
considered as oracular, nor all-inclusive, nor final. 


1. A sertes of courses in the Literature of Music. 


These courses could well follow the pattern of college courses 
in English or French Literature, and should be as demanding of 
the student in response to content and critical comparison of 
subject matter as are courses in any other field on the college level. 
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After a general or basic course in which the student is acquaint- 
ed with the principal forms, styles and media of composition, 
subsequent courses might be organized either on the period plan 
(16th, 18th or 19th century music) or on the basis of medium of 
performance (choral, symphonic, solo, or chamber literature) 
or by grouping together certain composers (Handel-Bach; Haydn- 
Mozart; Beethoven-Brahms; Verdi-Wagner, etc.). 


Not less than two years of consecutive courses should be de- 
veloped to cover the field at all adequately. Three years would 
be desirable so that a student could develop a music major in 
this field with the addition of certain necessary courses in theory 
of music and in applied music. 


Ample resources of scores, books and records should be built 
up as the specialized courses are added after the first or general- 
ized one has been in operation. Laboratory exercises in which 
the student makes his own comparisons and develops his sense 
of standards are as essential a part of the plan as are the lectures 
and classroom demonstrations. 


It should be stated unequivocally that the writer is not con- 
cerned here with the usual Music Appreciation course; such super- 


ficial approaches are not worthy of consideration in a college cur- 
riculum. 


2. Ensemble organizations. (Chorus, glee club, string quartet, 
chamber music groups, orchestra, band.) 


These group organizations provide the opportunity of par- 
ticipation in the making of music by students with varying degrees 
of technical skills. This stimulus is an all-important part of the 
well-rounded college music program. Under competent leader- 
ship it will supplement the experience gained in the music litera- 
ture courses, enliven the contacts with various levels of vocal 
and instrumental literature, and encourage the further study of 
voice or instrument in order to improve individual or collective 
quality of performance. 


3. Several courses in the theory of music. 


A limited number of students can with profit elect these tech- 
nical courses in fundamental music theory as a basis for proving 
or disproving the possession of capacities for further professional 
study. The emphasis should be upon fundamentals, thoroughly 
taught, rather than upon how much ground can be covered in 
imitation of institutions where rigid professional training is offered. 


The maximum of courses of this type that can be justified in a 
liberal arts program or in a small college where a specialized 
program in music is offered, is approximately the work of the 
first two years in a strictly professional curriculum. 


4. Technical instruction in piano, voice, strings and organ. 


To achieve best results, this instruction should be allowed 
college credit, and should be above the elementary level. 
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This instruction should be given in individual lessons for 
which the college can legitimately charge an extra fee, since a 
proportionately larger share of a teacher’s time is consumed by 
the addition of an hour lesson each week for each student than 
is consumed when another student is added to a class already in 
session. Compensation of the teachers should not be on a com- 
mission basis. The teaching load for this type of instruction 
can be anticipated with reasonable accuracy and the provision 
for it made in the annual budget the same as for any other type 
of college instructional or maintenance costs. 


Having offered suggestions for the objectives of a college 
music department and for curricular realization of these goals, 
it is appropriate to consider suggestions for the treatment of the 
needs of the students scattered through the present liberal arts 
colleges who have the talents — or think they have them — to 
justify a more rigid and professional program than that outlined 
above and implied in Recommendation II. 


In the past, many conservatories grew up adjacent to colleges 
to provide some sort of post high-school training for those stu- 
dents who did not want to take a strict A. B. course or who were 
not qualified for admission to college. Moreover, in the days 
when some of the college conservatories of this group were estab- 
lished, adequate instruction in the elementary levels of music 
was not as readily available in local communities as now; these 
local music schools filled a definite need. With the growth of 
music education in the public schools — slower in the South 
than in the North, but none the less a factor in the present situa- 
tion in the colleges of the South; with the organization in the 
large centers of strong endowed schools for professional training; 
and with the expansion of professional schools of music in the 
larger tax-supported state universities, the practicability of try- 
ing to maintain in the small colleges a full scale professional 
program becomes a major issue. The local conservatory at- 
tached to a college must now meet professional standards or else 
be a liability to the “‘mothering” college. The enrolment trends 
in the last ten or fifteen years lead the writer to suggest that 
instead of trying to operate on each campus a full four-year 
specialized curriculum in music, the colleges serving a region of 
150 to 300 mile radius should plan to cooperate in establishing 
at the most appropriate location a single agency to carry on at 
least the last two years’, and possibly the last three years’, work 
in the specialized program. The combined enrolment from sev- 
eral colleges of the students who qualify for this instruction 
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would make a practicable sized class and would result in a keener 
spirit of competition than is now possible. A higher grade of 
teacher could be engaged and the entire area could look with 
greater pride on the achievement of its educational responsibility 
to the gifted and talented children who are entitled to this train- 
ing under our American philosophy of education in a democracy. 


It has been pointed out in the reports to the colleges that 
many of them draw a large proportion of their student body from 
a radius of 50 miles, and that 150 miles is the extreme except 
for isolated enrolments. The small number of enrolees for the 
present music offerings suggests that for an adequate enrolment of 
music majors a considerably larger radius must be set up. For 
localized music influence, the public schools will soon usurp, if 
they have not already done so, the place formerly taken by the 
music departments of small colleges, which often depended for 
their volume of enrolment on their preparatory department rather 
than on college students. This fact must be realized and new 
plans made on a basis of present and future conditions rather 
than on hoping that past conditions will return. 


In the interest, therefore, of proffering the church-affiliated 
colleges an opportunity to maintain prestige in the field of edu- 
cation in the arts, the writer suggests that three areas be studied 
by proper committees as possible locations for a regional school or 
conservatory of music in which several colleges have a real interest 
and concern, and to which their best students would be sent after 
the first or second year of collegiate training. It is quite possible 
that in one of these locations it would be practicable to invite 
other denominations having colleges in the vicinity to join in the 
cooperative plan, thus establishing a school of music on the college 
level that would have a wider appeal and a stronger position 
in the community by virtue of a larger enrolment, a higher quality 
faculty, and the elimination of competition among adjacent insti- 
tutions in this expensive field of music training. 


The three areas which, in the opinion of the writer, possess 
potentialities for development as strong centers of music influence 
in the South are the regions of which Jackson, Mississippi; Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; and Charlotte, North Carolina, are the metro- 
politan centers. No doubt there are other areas where a con- 
centrated program could be undertaken. However, for the pur- 
poses of outlining possible developments in which the colleges 
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affiliated with the Presbyterian Church are primarily interested, 
discussion will be limited to the three cities mentioned above. 


Under conditions obtaining at the present time, and likely to 
obtain in the decades ahead, a school of music designed to furnish 
undergraduate training of a specialized and professional char- 
acter should be located where the following favorable condi- 
tions may be found: 


1. Metropolitan area of sufficient population and with suff- 
cient accumulated wealth to assure a reasonably wide interest in 
and financial support of the arts which would provide an intelli- 
gent background for the continuous development of a broad 
program in music in which a school of music is an important 
but not the entire part. 


2. Existence of at least one nationally accredited institution 
of higher learning of which the music school should be an integral 
part or with which it can be affiliated on a dignified basis. Just 
as in former years in the fields of medicine and law, the trend in 
music is now towards acceptance by educational institutions of 
the responsibility for establishing and maintaining standards in 
the fields of the arts either at the level of a general cultural program 
for all college students, or at a more selective level for a limited 
group of definitely qualified students. While this principle has 
been accepted by many of the colleges in this group, the writer 
feels that it has not been implemented to the fullest extent, by 
virtue of the limitations inherent in the budget of a single college 
and the restricted radius of student clientele drawn by each local 
institution. 


3. Existence of a civic symphony orchestra, or the poten- 
tialities for establishing one, as an outlet for the training in skills 
and technics of the young musicians of the proposed school of 
music; and of adult choral organizations into which the young 
singers can be admitted for similar choral ensemble experience, 
pending the time when the enrolment of the school makes possible 
the establishment of its own organization. 

4. A modern, broad program for choral and instrumental music 
instruction in the public schools of the ‘‘mothering”’ city. This 
program should be integrated with the college curriculum as a 
laboratory for observation and (if possible) for directed teaching 
in the training of prospective teachers of music in the elementary 
and secondary schools. While facilities of this type are available 
in some of the colleges visited, the limitations of the small cities 
in which the colleges are located are a considerable handicap 
in the training of these prospective teachers. 


As the result of discussions with the presidents of the colleges 
located in or adjacent to Jackson, Memphis and Charlotte, the 
writer is convinced that each area presents a unique series of 
features probably requiring different approaches to the proposed 
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goal of regional schools of music. The details of each situation 
are discussed more fully in the institutional reports on Belhaven, 
Southwestern and Davidson than would perhaps be appropriate 
here. 


The writer cannot urge too strongly the study of these oppor- 
tunities by appropriate committees to the end that the colleges 
of the Presbyterian Church may have the honor and prestige 
of taking the leadership in the South in the development of strong 
support for such regional schools of music where high standards 
for professional curricula in music can be maintained at a fair 
cost to the student and to the college. 


In conclusion, the writer wishes to express his appreciation 
of the many courtesies accorded him by the officers and members 
of the faculties of the institutions visited; he wishes also to com- 
pliment the music faculties on the work they are doing under diffi- 
cult conditions. There was evident a sincerity and a devotion 
coupled with an honesty of purpose that gave the visitor a feeling 
of respect for the integrity of their instruction that was reflected 
directly in the quality of the response on the part of the students. 
It is to be hoped that the energies of these faculties may soon 
be directed to larger opportunities of service and that in certain 
areas a greater number of fine talents may come under their 
inspiration and guidance. 


The writer leaves the consideration of the problems of these 
colleges with the conviction that the next great upswing in quan- 
tity and quality of musical interest will be in the South; his prayer 
is that the educational institutions may direct and guide this 
movement, so tremendous in its potentialities. 
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Sources and Effectiveness of Religious 
Influences in the Colleges of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Procedures in Making the Survey 


The Presbyterian colleges included in this Survey, like other 
church-related colleges, stress as one of their major purposes the 
development of Christian character. The appraisal of the in- 
fluences in the Presbyterian colleges that are designed to con- 
tribute to the religious life and. development of students and an 
evaluation of the effect of these influences has, therefore, been 
given special consideration in this Survey. Such an undertaking 
is always attended by certain practical difficulties. There is not 
always agreement among faculty members and administrative 
officers as to the outcomes that are to be achieved through the 
religious influences in their institutions; as to means by which 
religious growth can be promoted; or as to the evidence by which 
to judge the effectiveness of the agencies maintained on the 
campuses. There are no valid objective measures in this area 
comparable to expenditure per student as an index of the financial 
status of a college, or to standardized tests as measures of the 
ability and achievement of students. 


Recognizing these difficulties, it seemed wise to enlist the co- 
operation of representatives of the Presbyterian colleges in de- 
fining the scope and method of this part of the Survey. It was 
impracticable both because of the expense that would have been 
involved and ‘because of the time limit set for the completion 
of the Survey, to invite representatives from all of the colleges 
to a planning conference. After consultation with the Director 
of the Survey and with individuals intimately acquainted with 
the colleges, representatives — presidents and deans in most 
instances — from seven colleges were invited to meet at Asheville, 
North Carolina, to discuss plans for this study. It was agreed 
by those at the Conference that: 


1. An attempt should be made to identify the agencies and 
methods employed by the colleges to promote the religious life 
of students. 


2. The effectiveness of these influences should be appraised 
by the use of a questionnaire to be filled out by a representative 
7, 
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cross section of students on each campus and by a representative 
group of alumni of each college. 


3. A report synthesizing and interpreting the information 
gathered by the plan agreed upon should be made to the colleges 
included in the Survey. 


Information regarding sources of religious influence was se- 
cured by the use of a preliminary inquiry sent to the colleges; 
by a visit to all of the colleges by Mr. Norman Burns, the technical 
assistant to the Director of the Survey; and by a study through 
personal visits by the writer to approximately one half of the 
colleges. Both lack of time and of finances prevented the writer 
from visiting all of the colleges before the date when the Survey 
was to be completed. 


At each college a conference was held with administrative 
officers, faculty members, and students. With a view to discov- 
ering the major emphasis in the courses in Bible and Religion, 
copies of the examinations given in these courses were secured 
at most of the colleges visited. 


The student questionnaires were usually administered by a 
dean or faculty member in accordance with general directions 
given by the writer. The number of questionnaires returned 
was smaller than had been hoped for, but on the whole was large 
enough to constitute a good sampling. 


The plan to gather information from alumni proved imprac- 
ticable for various reasons. Some colleges did not have an up- 
to-date mailing list of alumni, while others had just secured from 
alumni information similar to that desired for this study. In 
the latter case a summary of the information was usually avail- 
able to the writer. 


It is not the purpose of the study to make a critical evalua- 
tion of the weight given to the modernist or fundamentalist point 
of view in the Presbyterian colleges. This is a matter of policy 
that must be determined by the trustees and administration of 
each college. Some inferences bearing on this point may be 
drawn from the judgments of students regarding the religious 
attitudes, influences and practices, as they see them, in the insti- 
tutions in which they are enrolled. 


The validity of the general conclusions that are presented 


throughout this report depends to no small extent upon the 
accuracy of the information supplied by the administrative 
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officers and faculty members, upon the objectivity of the students 
who filled out the questionnaires and upon the adequacy with 
which the sampling of students in each institution represents the 
point of view of the student body as a whole. Most of these 
factors were checked quite carefully by the writer in the thirteen 
colleges that he visited. 


Provisions for Developing the Religious Life of Students 
in the Presbyterian Colleges 
Courses in Bible are generally required. The number of 
semester hours prescribed for a degree or diploma and the number 
of semester hours offered in Bible and religion by each college 
are shown in Table I. 


As a rule, the required courses in Bible and religion are taken 
in the freshman and sophomore years, Old Testament in the first 


TABLE I 


The Number of Semester Hours in Bible or Religion Re- 
quired for a Degree or Diploma in Twenty-four Pres- 
byterian Colleges. 1941-42 


Semester Hours or Semester Hour Equivalents 


COLLEGE Required Offered 
Senior Colleges: 
PAE IMES: OCOCL ah am iners ak jole ee « 6 34 
Vay ley QS See eh one a 12 18 
NTIS TIAN cece Mp nh, ND Ae: 6 30 
Belhaven. 0c cea. tee oso - 10 28 
CONTENTS. S98 2, SA Ee: 9 21 
Dav icON pe on ae See 12 Zh 
Davis and Bikins. j., 6... 8 16 
Mlora, Macdonald ccm. 53 om ips AS 
Hampden-sydney .. > 2225: 12 24 
ANOS ated cence PRLS Nee 9 18 
Magy Baldavin so o2. sc agate. 9 28 
Presbyterian. + oem eee se 12 27 
Duce siprips tap) 5 ok ae Bagi, 12 34 
SOME WeSterilte eb. 6 wee 12 30 
WWestiminster-ma, .. 18) it 17 


Junior Colleges: 


Rees. | ubiormie seas AOS: Ve 6 
hees MceRaes rare. pare eee 6 2 
Mitchell sje. ey eee ale 6 8 
Montreatessckews eee a a 8 tell 
POACE, ACS Ait eee ane 6 8 
Presbyterian Junjor........ 12 18 
Rebun, Gao ieee earner 6 12 
SEMPSINGr ee eee eet ae 0 6 
Selliiaities: exes ee eee ID% 24 


*Three semester hours will be required beginning in 1942-48. 
tNo credit for required courses. 
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year and New Testament in the second. Several variations from 
this practice deserve special mention, partly because they mark a 
departure from a fixed pattern and partly because they represent 
new approaches to the problem of instruction in religion. South- 
western includes in addition to its required courses in Old and 
New Testament, courses in Christian Ethics and Philosophy of 
Religion. Centre College is studying its curriculum in relation 
to its objectives as a liberal arts college. In this connection 
special consideration is given to the place of courses in religion 
and to the nature of these courses. Peace Junior College offers a 
survey course of the Bible indirectly stressing denominational 
beliefs as one phase of instruction. Austin College also gives a 
Bible survey course for freshmen. Westminster College requires 
candidates for graduation to take either a course in Theism or 
one in Ethics in addition to Old Testament History in the fresh- 
man year and the Life and Literature of the New Testament in the 
sophomore year. Several colleges are trying experimentally to 
teach the New Testament on the freshman year and the Old Testa- 
ment in the sophomore year on the assumption that the immediate 
relationship of the New Testament to problems of current life 
may outweigh in importance the strictly chronological introduc- 
tion to the Bible. 


Undoubtedly other equally significant variations not referred 
to above might be found in some of the Presbyterian colleges. 
It seems quite clear from the foregoing illustrations that the 
pattern of instruction in religion is not as fixed as one might infer 
from the number of semester hours required or from a list of the 
courses that are commonly prescribed. 


The most marked deviations from the requirements that are 
generally found in these colleges occur at Lees Junior College, 
where the program for teachers is so completely prescribed that 
students have little time to include Bible courses. Beginning 
with 1942-43, however, three hours are to be required. 


Most of the senior colleges in this group also offer a major 
in religion for students who intend to enter religious service or 
who are interested in this field from a cultural standpoint. A 
few of these colleges include materials in religious education to 
prepare students for teaching in vacation Bible schools or for 
local church work. Several also prepare persons to teach Bible 
in the public schools. 
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The required courses in Bible are generally organized on a 
chronological basis, the Old Testament being taught in the fresh- 
man year and the New Testament in the sophomore year. The 
reasons given in support of this plan of presentation are in essence 
that it is impossible to interpret and understand the New Testa- 
ment without first having the background afforded by a study 
of the Old Testament. As has already been stated, several 
colleges are now experimenting with a counter chronological 
approach, by giving an introduction to the New Testament in 
the first year. Much is to be said for this plan from the stand- 
point of student interest and because the New Testament is 
more immediately and directly related to the personal and social 
problems about which students are vitally concerned. 


Such evidence as could be gathered from sample examinations 
and from conferences with professors who teach the Bible courses 
gave the impression that as a rule the emphasis in these courses 
is largely upon historical and chronological facts and in a good 
many instances upon theology and church doctrine. Both the 
organization of the courses and the point of view from which 
they are taught are matters to be determined in each institution 
in relation to the major objectives of the whole college program. 
Several observations are of considerable importance, however, 
in this connection. 


In response to the question, ‘‘what influences in college have 
contributed to the development of your Christian ideals,” a sig- 
nificant percentage of the students include the courses in the Bible. 
More than 50 per cent of the students in two colleges designated 
these courses as a contributory factor while in two others the 
percentage was less than ten. The percentage for the other 
colleges fell between these two extremes. From such data as 
could be secured it appears that the largest percentage of students 
identify the Bible courses as contributing to their Christian 
ideals in the colleges where a special effort is made to relate these 
courses to personal and social problems. 


Conferences with groups of representative students in each 
of the colleges visited by the writer left no doubt that the students 
were serious about their study of the Bible, that they had no 
question about the value or importance of this phase of their 
work, and that they favored the requirement of the courses. 
In no instance were the courses characterized as easy or superficial. 
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Referring further to contributions made to the religious life 
and thought of students through the curriculum, most colleges 
indicated that all their courses are taught from a Christian point 
of view. This statement was found, however, to have quite 
different meanings in the various colleges. In some instances it 
meant that no courses presented questions or points of view 
that might be in conflict with a conservative, or fundamentalist, 
Christian theology or doctrine. In others it meant a frank 
and open recognition of some of the conflicts between the natural 
or social sciences and the beliefs of a conservative Christian ac- 
companied by an attempt to resolve the conflict either by rein- 
forcing the religious doctrine or by admitting that in some in- 
stances the two points of view cannot be reconciled. In a few 
institutions, a very small minority, the scientific and historical 
data that have a bearing on the interpretation of the Old and the 
New Testament are taken into account in an endeavor to lead 
students to accept the Christian way of life. These few insti- 
tutions in no sense allow either science or historical data to over- 
shadow the basic elements of Christian doctrine, but they give 
their students the kind of religious foundation that will enable 
them to withstand the impact of modern realism wherever they 
may encounter it. 

Modern literature reflects various philosophical and psycho- 
logical points of view; biological science, particularly medicine, 
takes the theory of organic evolution for granted; the social 
sciences present many phases of human life and adjustment in 
terms of historical perspective; even the classics lead into my- 
thology and ancient philosophies the influence of which is apparent 
in both the Old and the New Testaments. To attempt to insu- 
late students against these modern points of view by excluding 
the points of view from all courses in the curriculum merely 
means that the colleges are failing to prepare their students for 
the kinds of problems and the kinds of thinking they will en- 
counter when they leave college. One of the great opportunities, 
in fact, one of the primary reasons for the existence of the church- 
related colleges, is that they may so reinforce the beliefs and ideals 
of students that they may evaluate and interpret divergent and 
conflicting points of view in the light of established beliefs. In 
this respect most of the Presbyterian colleges fall short of realizing 
their full possibilities. 


The statement made by the administrative officers of prac- 
tically every one of these colleges that all courses are taught 
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from a Christian point of view implies that all members of the 
faculty are active Christians. This implication leads immediately 
to two questions: What means or criteria are employed in the 
selection of faculty members to give assurance that they are active 
Christians? What teacher-student relationships outside of the 
classroom provide normal channels of influence on students? 


The criteria most commonly used in judging the Christian 
character of prospective faculty members are illustrated by such 
phrases as ‘“‘member of an evangelical church,’ “energetically 
missionary in spirit,’ ‘‘willing to serve at a financial sacrifice,’’ 
“member in good and regular standing of a Protestant church,” 
“active in some local church in the college community,” “have 
genuine interest and work at their religion enthusiastically.” As 
a rule, the president of the college interviews personally the can- 
didate and discusses in detail the expectation of the college from 
the angle of the religious activities and influences of the faculty. 
Occasionally the candidate in accepting an appointment is asked 
to sign a statement of his belief. By way of illustration, the 
following is quoted from the acceptance form used in one in- 
stitution: 


Pe ieKeCORNIZE Ghat syria: is a Christian institution, under 
the control of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
and I cheerfully state that I accept the Bible as the Word of God, 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice, that I believe in the 
fundamental teachings of Evangelical Christianity, and that as a 
member of the faculty I shall endeavor by word and example 
to maintain the Christian aims and standards of the institution.”’ 


By and large the Presbyterian colleges have faculties that are 
actively and positively Christian in accordance with their defini- 
tion of this characteristic. In some of the colleges, such as the 
one that requires each faculty member to sign the statement 
quoted above, the point of view is fundamentalist, ultra-conserva- 
tive, in others the point of view is more liberal though none of 
the colleges visited would be regarded as unusually liberal. 


The students in these colleges recognize the Christian qual- 
ities of the faculties. In responding to the question, ‘‘What 
influences in college have contributed to the development of 
your Christian ideals?’ more than twenty per cent of the students 
who replied in each of fifteen colleges named the faculty as one 
source of influence. In two colleges more than forty per cent 
named the faculty as a factor, while in only three institutions was 
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the percentage less than twenty. Conferences with groups of — 
students likewise confirmed the conclusion that the faculty mem- 
bers exert a positive religious influence. 


But the students are not unanimous on this point. In reply 
to the question, ‘““What influences in college have affected un- 
favorably your Christian ideals of life?’ sixteen per cent of the 
students in one college who replied and twelve per cent in another 
indicated ‘‘faculty and their classes.” The percentages in all 
other institutional groups giving the reply was below ten. The 
preponderance of opinion, however, ascribes to these faculties a 
positive religious influence. 


The avenues for maintaining informal faculty-student rela- 
tions are numerous. Among the means for promoting faculty- 
student contacts discovered in personal conferences or reported 
in the questionnaire filled out by administrative officers are the 
following: 


Faculty members serve as advisers to students. They are 
available for conferences at all times. 


Faculty members live in the dormitories, eat in the dining 
halls, and serve as heads of tables. 


Faculty members participate in student recreation; e.g., hiking 
clubs. 


Faculty members and students cooperate in various service 
projects. ! 


Faculty members serve as sponsors of student organizations 
and activities. 


Faculty members lead discussion groups at the request of 
students. 


Faculty members teach small classes or tutorial courses in 
which the contacts are very close. 


Faculty members entertain students in their homes. 
Faculty members and students plan and hold formal receptions. 


No single institution in this group provides all of these oppor- 
tunities. Here is an area in which most of the colleges fall short 
of realizing their maximum possibilities. In fact, in some of the 
colleges very little attention has been given to the development 
of normal avenues through which faculty members may exercise a 
positive and constructive influence outside of the classroom. | 
The report on student personnel services indicates that in too 
many instances the advisory relationships of the faculty to stu- 
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dents are limited and relatively ineffective. Also, it should 
be borne in mind that the fact that faculty members live in dormi- 
tories and eat in dining halls is not in itself a guarantee of congenial 
association. In some institutions the presence of faculty mem- 
bers in dormitories, especially where they have had administrative 
responsibilities in that connection, has actually tended to alienate 
students from them. It has likewise been pointed out in the 
report on student personnel services that faculty sponsors of 
student organizations may so dominate and control the organi- 
zations as to be limiting factors instead of providing constructive 
leadership. It was also found in a few institutions that while 
faculty homes are open to students, the students are reluctant to 
avail themselves of this hospitality because of the fear they may 
be suspected of cultivating faculty favoritism. 


These criticisms are in no sense an indictment of the activities 
that have been enumerated. In themselves these are just the 
kinds of opportunities for informal faculty-student association 
that should be developed. They are the avenues through which 
faculty members may influence indirectly yet forcefully the ideals 
of their students. But the mere existence of the opportunities 
is no guarantee of their effectiveness. More consideration should 
be given in practically every one of these colleges to the question, 
‘““How can these informal associations be utilized to a maximum 
as a means of transmitting to students the ideals and values to 
which the faculty members are committed as Christian men 
and women ?”’ 


In addition to the curriculum, and the faculty, a third source 
of religious influence is found in the Presbyterian colleges. It 
is the special éxercises designed to strengthen the religious lives 
of students. Those common to all or nearly all of the colleges 
are chapel, religious emphasis week, Sunday school and church 
services, observance of special days, e.g., Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Easter, and vespers daily or at stated times. Some of the colleges 
also hold retreats for student leaders, have morning watch, morn- 
ing prayers or after-dinner devotionals, maintain voluntary 
Bible and mission study groups, observe a week of prayer and 
self-denial, and under the auspices of the Christian Associations 
invite outside speakers to the campus. 


It is obviously difficult to make an accurate appraisal of the 
effect of these activities on the religious life and thinking of stu- 
dents. Using as a criterion the statements of students regard- 
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ing the influences that have contributed to the development of 
their religious ideals, college chapel rates relatively high. In 
one college 67 per cent of the students attributed a favorable 
influence to the chapel programs. In only one institution was 
the percentage less than 15. The conferences held with groups 
of students on a number of the college campuses also support 
the conclusion that by and large the students in these colleges 
regard chapel quite highly. 


It must be admitted, however, that a considerable percentage 
of students in some of the colleges is not satisfied with the chapel 
programs as they are conducted. In response to a question ask- 
ing for suggestions as to how the practice of Christianity on the 
campus might be improved, as high as 47 per cent of the students 
in one institution responded, “‘Promote and improve chapel and 
other college religious programs.’’ The same suggestion is made 
by more than 20 per cent of the students in four of the colleges 
and by more than 10 per cent in nine other institutions. Most 
of the criticisms made of the chapel programs center around 
one or more of the following points: 


1. A lack of variation in the program and a tendency as a 
consequence for the programs to become monotonous. 


2. A lack of adequate planning of the chapel programs and 
careful preparation of chapel addresses. 


3. A lack of reverence on the part of students during the 
chapel exercises. 


Surprisingly few students raised any objection to required 
attendance at chapel. In one institution 19 per cent of the 
students who made suggestions for improving the practice of 
Christianity on the campus proposed that compulsory chapel 
be discontinued. This, however, was an exception. The per- 
centage of students making similar suggestions in the other 
institutions was negligible. It seems quite clear that by and 
large the students in the Presbyterian colleges do not object to 
compulsory chapel, provided the programs are carefully planned, 
are varied in character, and are sufficiently interesting to hold the 
attention and inspire the participation of all students. 


The importance attached to the chapel programs by the 
students of these institutions imposes upon the administration 
of each institution the responsibility of making these exercises 
so attractive that students will have no cause to complain because 
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they are compelled to attend. There is an opportunity in this 
connection to enlist the cooperation of representative students 
in planning the programs so that the limitations noted above 
may be reduced to a minimum or may be completely eliminated. 
The chapel programs should be made so vital that the element of 
compulsory attendance might be eliminated without any serious 
adverse effects on student participation. 


The Sunday School and church services attended by the 
students of the Presbyterian colleges are not referred to by as 
large a percentage of students as having as important an influence 
upon their religious life and Christian ideals as are the chapel 
programs. ‘Twenty-eight per cent of the students in one insti- 
tution, 19 per cent in another and 16 per cent in another, men- 
tioned Sunday school and church as having contributed to the 
development of their Christian ideals. The percentages in all 
of the other institutions were considerably smaller and in five 
institutions were so small as to be negligible. A considerable 
number of those who do attribute a positive influence to the 
churches rank the churches relatively high in this respect. The 
students made very few suggestions as to how Sunday school 
and church services might be improved. Such information as 
could be gathered indirectly leads to the following conclusions: 


1. In some college communities the local churches give less 
consideration than might be desired to the employment of min- 
isters who are able to challenge the thinking of college students 
and to provide religious leadership. 


2. In most of the college communities the ministers of local 
churches do not cooperate with one another in planning coor- 
dinated programs of social and religious activities that appeal 
to college students. 


3. The church and Sunday school has been a most vital in- 
fluence in those colleges where the church program and the re- 
ligious leadership is most closely identified with the general pro- 
gram of the college. 


Prayer meetings and devotional exercises are an important 
source of religious influence in a few colleges, but are quite negli- 
gible in others. In one institution 53 per cent of the students 
reported that these exercises contributed to the development of 
their Christian ideals. In two institutions the percentage of 
students who made a similar report was over 30. In six it was 
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more than 20; in two it was more than 10 per cent; and in seven 
the percentage was less than 10. 

From 20 to 25 per cent of the students in three of the insti- 
tutions suggest the encouragement of prayer groups for private 
devotions as a means of improving the practice of religion on the 
college campus. The percentage of students in a number of 
the other institutions making a similar suggestion was less but 
still significant. There can be no doubt that various forms of 
devotional programs and exercises play an important role in in- 
fluencing the religious life of students and that they should be 
encouraged. Their effectiveness depends in no small degree 
upon the quality of inspirational leadership provided in the 
institution and upon the means that are employed to promote 
informally devotional practices in small groups and in private. 
The observance of special days such as Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and Easter, the organization of retreats for student leaders and 
numerous other occasions afford special opportunities for develop- 
ing a recognition of the importance of group and individual prayer 
and devotions. 

Most of the Presbyterian colleges observe a Religious Emphasis 
Week, generally once a year, but in some institutions more fre- 
quently. If student opinions may be taken as a criterion, a 
Religious Emphasis Week is by and large a less potent source 
of influence than are the Sunday school and church programs, 
the chapel programs or prayer meetings and prayer groups. In 
only three institutions did as many as 20 per cent of the students 
identify the Religious Emphasis Week as having a positive in- 
fluence upon their Christian ideals. On the other hand, in eleven 
institutions the percentage of students who ascribe any positive 
influence to Religious Emphasis Week was less than ten. There 
seems to be little doubt from the information that could be gath- 
ered that most of the students are more responsive to the kind 
of religious influence that permeates classroom instruction and 
that expresses itself through the various religious programs and 
exercises that are distributed throughout the year as an accepted 
part of the program of the institution than they are to a more 
intensified emphasis over a briefer period. Moreover, in general 
the response to the religious emphasis program is more favorable 
when the speakers who are brought to the institution challenge 
the thinking of students and interpret religion in terms of student 
life than when the appeal is primarily evangelistic. The Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week is in no sense discredited by students, 
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but far too large percentages fail to identify it as one of the 
important religious influences in their own lives. This fact 
should lead college administrators and religious leaders on the 
campuses to review critically the nature of their programs in 
Religious Emphasis Week and with the cooperation of student 
leaders to endeavor to make these programs of more far-reaching 
influence, or as an alternative, to abandon them and strengthen 
the other sources of influence which appear to be more potent. 


A fourth source of religious influence somewhat closely related 
in some respects to the special exercises that have just been 
discussed are various types of extra-curriculum activities. These 
include denominational religious groups, young people’s religious 
organizations, forsexample, the Y. W. C..A., the Y..M..C.A., 
Christian Mission groups, the Fellowship Council, the Student 
Christian Association, dramatic groups A Cappella Choir, and 
special deputation groups. In addition there are such organiza- 
tions as the Sunday Evening Forum, ministerial groups, the 
student honor council, the Pitkin Club and student government 
organizations. The activities are of two types — those that are 
distinctly religious in their emphasis, such as conducting vespers, 
student prayer meeting, teaching Sunday school classes, con- 
ducting Sunday services in neighboring churches; and those of 
the social service type, such as visiting hospitals and homes for 
the aged, organizing Boy Scout troops and recreational groups, 
contributing to charities, and supporting orphans or mountaineer 
children. 


Although they are a source of religious influence, these organ- 
izations are not as important in the thinking of students as are 
the Sunday school and church services, the chapel programs, 
Bible courses, or faculty and classroom influences. Neverthe- 
less, more than 30 per cent of the students in three colleges and 
more than 10 per cent in ten other institutions regard these organ- 
izations as contributing to the development of their religious life 
and ideals. It should be noted in this connection, however, 
that a significant percentage of the students in a majority of the 
institutions feel that the practice of Christian living on the campus 
might be improved by stimulating participation in campus re- 
ligious organizations. There is no question that in practically 
all of the institutions these extra curriculum activities provide 
important practical avenues through which students may develop 
qualities of religious leadership and may give expression to their 
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religious ideals. Suggestions for improving the effectiveness 
of these organizations derived from student conferences, from 
observations made on some of the college campuses, and from 
the statements of students as to the factors that have affected 
unfavorably their Christian life, are as follows: 


1. There appears to be an exclusiveness, particularly in some 
of the ministerial organizations, which leads students to feel that 
the members of these groups are superior in their attitude and 
intolerant of those who do not share their aspiration to religious 
leadership. This feeling also arises on some campuses from 
the fact that certain religious groups take the form of a fraternity 
whose membership is exclusive. While this attitude is not prev- 
alent in many institutions, it is sufficiently marked in a few to 
merit special consideration. 


2. On some campuses there is a multiplicity of religious organ- 
izations without sufficient coordination. There arises, as a 
result, a duplication of activities and programs leading to a spirit 
of competition that is not always wholesome. Some of the 
colleges have solved this problem somewhat effectively by the 
organization of an all-campus Christian association within the 
framework of which various sub-committees and sub-groups carry 
on well-defined programs. 


The sixth source of religious influence in these colleges, one 
that ‘students do not mention and one whose potentialities are 
not fully recognized by the administrative offices of a good many 
colleges, is the literature in the field of religion that is made avail- 
able to students. Most of the administrative officers lay special 
emphasis, and rightly, on the fact that the books on religion 
in their libraries are ample in number and are well chosen. Most 
of these books, however, constitute source materials for reading 
in connection with the courses in Bible and religion. Mention 
is also made of the number of religious periodicals received by 
the libraries. An examination of the titles of these periodicals 
leads to the conclusion that most of them are technical in nature 
and are better adapted to the general reading of faculty members 
or to be used as supplementary source materials in courses in 
religion than they are to the general reading interests and needs 
of students. The colleges are to be commended upon the ex- 
cellent source materials in the area of religion that are contained 
in their libraries. In only a few institutions, however, are books 
and journals that appeal to the broader reading interests of 
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students made available in reading rooms in the dormitories, 
in the Christian association rooms, or in reading rooms in the 
libraries. Reading materials of the type that appeal to the 
interests of students that are readily available to students during 
their leisure hours and that are called to their attention con- 
stitute an important indirect means of influencing the thinking 
of students, but these materials have not been used to their 
maximal possibilities in most of the colleges. 


Student Appraisal of the Religious Influences 
in the Presbyterian Colleges 


Some suggestions drawn from student conferences and from 
the student questionnaires have already been made with refer- 
ence to the effectiveness of the major sources of religious influence 
that have been discussed. As a means of presenting somewhat 
more systematically and completely the opinions of students 
with reference to the religious influences of the institutions in 
which they are enrolled, further consideration will be given to 
the questions that were presented in the student questionnaire. 


Attention is again called to the fact that the sampling of the 
students responding to the questionnaire was somewhat irregular 
among the institutions. In some institutions a very large number 
of students responded; in others, comparatively few. On the 
whole, however, the group may be regarded as sufficiently rep- 
resentative to assure a reasonable degree of reliability. 


The first question was, ‘““What in your opinion are the char- 
acteristics of the students on the campus who give evidence in 
their everyday life of being Christians?’ Table II summarizes 
the statements made by students, shows the percentage of students 
in the median institution who indicated each characteristic and 
the range in the percentages of students giving a similar response 
in all of the institutions. 


Inasmuch as no list of characteristics or set answers were 
suggested to students, their responses varied considerably as to 
the terminology that they used. It was possible, however, to 
arrive at a rather clear-cut differentiation of the characteristics 
and to state these in the terms shown in the table. This table 
should be read as follows: 69.5 per cent of the students in the 
median institution named ‘‘consideration for others’ as the 
characteristic of students giving evidence of their being Christian. 
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TABLE II 
Median and Range of the Percentage of Students in 
Eighteen Presbyterian Colleges Who Named Each of 
Various Characteristics as Evidence that Students 
Are Living Christian Lives 


Median Range 


Consideration forothers.. gies. Guar eee Seon cal ee 69.5 31-86 
Wiell-aayusted personalitye7c os Uae ce et. 6 ae eink 32. 19-79 
PIOUESEY een Rider ee Pelee eae SU em Ree tty 27. 6-44 
TOF aI COMCUCT Stic Sapo teee, fob, o ER cbr Br lers i eu hi 22.5 3-38 
Barnestirenpious-attimidere ti. ka ee Poet k ae 20) 6-36 
DELICNIS IKGHIS Basten ORPCNT CS. cemieg ett Galcks eer ek ee 13.5 6-35 
Attendance at religious services... . 0.0500. 0.0ecekseve- 12. 6-23 
Participation in campus religious organizations.......... ce: 1-22 
REeNSIOUS Int MENCe pOnsOtners =). su.inn se eee 6. 0-15 
INOFAUISWED eter eee a ere ee ee ret eae eae eee 4.5 0-17 
Personal relipiotis devotionsiniss) S264; #onea eee 2. 0-21 
Obedience to college rules: 5 4. ya cw tec ee eee 1; 0-22 


For a detailed distribution of the percentages by institutions see Appendix A. 


Note: Reports from some of the institutions were received too late 
to be included in this table. 


The range of the percentages of students naming this character- 
istic was from 31 to 86 among all the institutions. Or, express- 
ing it another way, in one-half of the institutions more than 
69.5 per cent of the students named this as a characteristic; the 
percentage of students identifying this characteristic ranged 
from 31 in the institution having the smallest percentage to 86 
in the institution having the highest percentage. 


It will be noted that the characteristics mentioned most fre- 
quently include social relationships and moral conduct. By far 
the largest percentage named ‘‘consideration for others’; next 
in order of frequency is ‘‘well-adjusted personality”; third is 
“honesty”; fourth is ‘‘moral conduct’’, a general term which 
might be regarded to include honesty as a specific phase, and fifth 
is “earnest religious attitude.’’ On the whole, these students 
appear to attach less significance to participation in religious 
organizations and attendance at religious services than they 
do to the broader aspects of behavior and social relationships. 
Especially noteworthy is the frequent reference to well-adjusted 
personality as an evidence of Christian living. While the stu- 
dents did not define their terms, there is clearly implied in this 
phrase the fact that students identify certain personal qualities 
the combination of which determines the general impression 
which others form of those who possess these qualities. A few 
students tended to associate negative characteristics with Chris- 
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tian living; their statements were too general, however, to give 
any definite indication of what they meant. 


The second question asked, ‘‘In what ways would you suggest 
that the practice of Christianity on the campus might be 1m- 
proved?” Table III summarizes the answers given and shows 
the range in percentage distribution. 


TABLE Iil 


Range of the Percentage of Students in Eighteen Presby- 
terian Colleges and the Percentage of Students in the 
Median Institutions Who Suggested Various Means 
of Improving the Religious Influences in Pres- 
terian Colleges 


Median Range 


I NRVGT 8.0. SUG sha Re MMAR ope ae hoster Meptra Ge ae og 16. 7-26 
Stimulate participation in campus religious organizations. 15. 2-28 
Promote and improve chapel and other college religious 

LOD VATS toe ee AEN ee one ik ss te Ne Coenen aE eNO Ss 15. 2-47 
Cultivate sincere relivious attitude, 0.05% Se). «sce 1s oo + 13.5 2-29 
Gultivate Chmstian fellowship. is... 4): sand ec serene: 12: 5-25 
Encourage prayer groups and private devotions......... 11.5 3-24 
Enhance faculty and classroom religious influence....... 8 3-23 


Exert religious influence upon others................... 7.5 0-18 


Improve morality amonyretudents. nn). mace. 6 an55 5 op3 5. 0-16 
mllow greater. religious freedom i. 2.55.6. Tia ee 4. 0-19 
Increase church and Sunday school attendance.......... 4. 0-19 
Permit greater student responsibility in religious services... 3.5 0-10 
Create opportunity for religious discussion.............. 3. 0-21 
Increase student reverence and interest in chapel........ 3. 1-11 
Suress honesty. Ghonorsysteml) sso... c. «cee elds oe oo vee IED 0-16 
Bip iisize Stious 1G CAlS Weeds cease wi eee, ued ie 0-4 

iN ciice=nules of conduet less strict: 0. Saas conan Ce 0-4 

Discourage attitude of religious superiority............. 0. 0-10 


For a detailed distribution of the percentages by institutions see Ap- 
pendix B. 


Note: Reports from some of the institutions were received too late 
to be included in this table. 


Attention is called, first of all, to the variety of suggestions 
made by these students. If the percentage of students who 
make these suggestions may be taken as an index of relative im- 
portance, it appears that the stimulation of participation in campus 
religious organizations and the improvement of chapel and other 
religious programs stand highest in one-half of the institutions. 
From 15 to 28 per cent of the students made these suggestions. 
Next in rank is “cultivate sincere religious attitudes.’ In half 
of the institutions from 138 to 29 per cent included this suggestion. 
Third in order of significance is “cultivate Christian fellowship.” 
In one-half of the institutions from 12 to 25 per cent included 
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this suggestion. Fourth is the statement, ‘“‘Encourage prayer 
groups and private devotions.’ This, of course, is very closely 
related to the cultivation of Christian fellowship and is of ap- 
proximately equal significance judged by the percentage of stu- 
dents suggesting it. 


On the whole, the suggestions for improving the practice of 
Christianity on the campuses relate largely to various forms of 
religious activity. It is important to note, however, that in half 
of the Presbyterian colleges, 8 per cent or more of the students 
suggested that the faculty and classroom religious influence 
should be enhanced. This suggestion assumes special signifi- 
cance when it is made by as high as 23 per cent of the students 
enrolled in a college. Translated into more specific terms as 
expressed in the student questionnaires the suggestion includes 
improving the quality of classroom instruction in the Bible courses, 
emphasizing principles of Christian living wherever they are 
found in courses taught in the college, making Bible courses more 
interesting, making courses in religion more practical, for ex- 
ample, relating religious beliefs to the philosophy underlying va- 
rious forms of government, placing more emphasis upon the 
social responsibilities of the Christian. These proposals tend to 
reinforce some of the statements made in the earlier sections of 
this report regarding instruction in religion. While they come 
from a minority of the students, they cannot be ignored. 


A percentage of students sufficiently large to give some weight 
to their suggestions also proposed that students be given greater 
responsibility in the religious services, that means be employed 
to increase Sunday school and church attendance, and that 
students be allowed greater religious freedom. 


The third question was, ‘‘What influences in college have 
contributed to the development of your Christian ideals of life?”’ 
Table IV presents the summary of these responses. 


The relative percentage of students identifying each of these 
various factors as having contributed to their Christian lives in- 
dicates the outstanding sources of influence to be campus asso- 
ciates, chapel and other campus religious programs, faculty 
and classroom influence, courses in Bible, prayer meetings and 
prayer groups, campus religious organizations, church and Sunday 
school, religious speakers brought to the campus, college atmos- 
phere and ideals, Religious Emphasis Week, in the order named. 
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TABLE IV 
The Range and the Median Percentage of Students in 
Eighteen Presbyterian Colleges Who Identify Each of 
the Various Sources of Influence as Having Contrib- 
uted to the Development of Their Christian Lives 


Median Range 


Rat ils ASSOCIL ESM taeta meters aha sire 14s Web yh ie. ch Fe sols eatin eases 41, 16-59 
Chapel andvother £elotousiproerams ovis 8 oie asi peel de 33. 7-67 
Pacolty: and. classroom iimuence, v0. ead nud nk lee 30.5 2-48 
BibteCourses* tn. ete he tie 5 Se vines a eA 21. 2-58 
Praveen meetings aud: prayer SroupSen. veqes ao yd on a ese 17.5 0-53 
Campus TeheIOUS Organiza ONs..\o. cg ek oc aera Basten. 12.5 3-38 
Ciname brane ounday SCHOOL Alia len etunuaiar tue tte eae ent 12: 2-28 
PUSH OIGuereDeAKerGa : : cemalada Mie Ae als uelelas veyed enabe-s Gadeeck’s 6.5 1-29 
Wolleseiatmosphere and ideals 5... uh ates wytdce Gia be 6.5 1-25 
Relipious Parpiiacis | Wieeles. © mare we cute. sd Sek oaane s BE 6. 0-24 
Personal religious devotion and meditation............. 4.5 0-14 
ING PAR SWL i oikcale <3 rey cet MEER ear ae hv BEE cheval 's Et ene a 3.5 0-14 
IN Openness cu cMtsts bina had be Rit dy Ute Oy oe cranes ohh holla.’ | 3. 0-12 


ETO Teme COT) arte hr tartrate paths 6 A os ts esl alah a diay ils 0-13 


For a detailed distribution of the percentages by institutions see Ap- 
pendix C. 


Note: Reports from some of the institutions were received too late to 
be included in this table. 


The percentage of students identifying other sources of influence 
is relatively small, though not entirely negligible. 


These sources of influence on the campuses have been treated 
somewhat fully in the first part of this report. Inasmuch as re- 
peated reference was made to the student responses in that con- 
nection, no further comment is needed here. 


As a means of getting as complete a picture as possible of the 
influences affecting the religious lives of students on this campus, 
it seemed important that an effort be made to identify those in- 
fluences which, in the opinions of students, affected unfavorably 
their Christian ideals and lives. With that in mind, the follow- 
ing question was included in the questionnaire, ‘‘What influences 
in college have affected unfavorably your Christian ideals of 
lifer’? The responses to this question are summarized in Table V. 


It is important to note first of all that the percentage of stu- 
dents who identify any sources of unfavorable influence is rela- 
tively small when compared with the percentage who identify 
influences that have contributed to their Christian lives. Among 
the more outstanding unfavorable influences identified by these 
students are disapproved forms of conduct, student indifference 
toward religion, certain characteristics of religious services, in- 
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TABLE V 


Range of the Percentage of Students in Eighteen Presby- 
terian Colleges and the Percentage of Students in the 
Median Institution Who Identified Each of the 
Various Sources of Influence as Having Affected 
Unfavorably Their Christian Lives 


Novuniavorable influencé<..i2abs.s,acse 2.4 Sakanee se eee 20.5 12-37 
Disapproved forms of conductt...29) 26.22 ese 13. 0-44. 
Student indifference toward religion..................0% 8.5 0-43 
Certamr individuals tuys Pan aa se ite I ba eee ne tae 6. 0-9 

Inconsiderateness and lack of confidence toward others... _ 5. 0-18 
Opinions antagonistic tomeligion: 20.2 +s) a Al ee 5. 1-9 

Pacuity-and classes: 244 ca Man Je Oh alle eee ne orca 4.5 0-16 
Compulsory attendance at religious services............. o 0-28 
Hy POCrisVs INCONSIStenOy.. naw A900 He ae a cue eee 2S) 0-16 
Certain characteristics of religious services.............. 2, 0-18 
Attitude of religious intolerance, narrowness or superiority . 1.5 0-16 
Dishonesty ais cncets ciate oe aan tel A roa See wae ae serene a 0-14 


For a detailed distribution of the percentages by institutions see Ap- 
pendix D. 


Note: Reports from some of the institutions were received too late to 
be included in this table. 


considerateness and lack of confidence toward others, and opinions 
antagonistic to religion. In half of the institutions more than 5 
per cent of the students identified these factors. It is of special 
importance, however, to note the high percentage of students 
in certain institutions who refer to these particular factors. For 
example, it will be noted in the column showing the range of 
percentages that 44 per cent of the students in one institution 
identify disapproved forms of conduct as an unfavorable in- 
fluence, 48 per cent in one institution refer to student indifference 
toward religion and 28 per cent in one institution refer to dis- 
honesty. 


Several facts should be kept in mind in interpreting these data. 


1. Since the percentages in most instances are relatively 
small, they may represent the opinion of those students whose 
attitudes are conservative and whose ideals are unusually high. 


2. Some of the factors identified may not actually have in- 
fluenced unfavorably the Christian lives of the students who 
identify them, but this may be merely a way of criticizing condi- 
tions existing on the campus of which they do not approve. 


3. The comments of these students indicate that there are 
marked variations in the conditions that prevail on different 
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campuses and that some of the unfavorable influences are of a 
more serious nature in some institutions than in others. 


Without attempting to analyze separately each of the various 
influences referred to in this table, certain specific conditions are 
referred to so repeatedly as to call for special consideration. 
Among them are the following: A considerable percentage of 
the students in some institutions are especially critical of the in- 
consistency between the religious profession and the religious 
lives of certain faculty members. They refer to partiality of 
instructors, the presentation of half truths as the truth, failure 
on the part of some faculty members to maintain high personal 
standards in their everyday lives, the lack of confidence on the 
part of faculty members in students, jealousy among faculty 
members who are professing Christians. With reference to 
other influences, students call attention to the prevalence of 
profanity, drinking, and smoking on some campuses, the lack 
of opportunities for clean fun on the campus, standards of moral 
behavior on the part of some students at off-campus dances, 
the imposition of a multiplicity of regulations and restrictions 
with reference to activities that students do not regard as in- 
compatible with Christian living, making church attendance 
compulsory, and so forth. There is reflected in these sources 
of unfavorable influence further evidence of the fact that at least 
some students on the college campuses relate Christian ideals 
to everyday life. While it cannot be expected that a college 
community will be a perfect society of Christians any more 
than such expectations may be realized in any other community, 
some of the specific conditions referred to undoubtedly merit 
special consideration by the faculties and administrations in the 
colleges where these conditions appear to be somewhat prevalent. 


The fifth question included in the questionnaire related to 
the religious beliefs of students. The question was as follows: 
‘What religious beliefs do you hold to be the most essential?” 
The range in the percentage of student response in the eighteen 
Presbyterian colleges for which the data are included here and 
the percentage of response in the median institution are shown 
in Table VI. 


It was somewhat difficult to define categories in which to 
classify the statements made by students in response to this 
question. The categories included in the table represent a fairly 
accurate condensation of their statements. It will be noted 
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TABLE VI 
The Range of the Percentage of Student Responses and the 
Percentage of Students in the Median Institutions Who 
Indicated Various Items of Religious Belief To Be 


Essential 

Median Range 
6705 10" bik anh Aa te eer neaey Sanh he RR 4 a oe ae 52.5 20-78 
Chriso.¢ hristian principles: aes ee wee eee 39. 14-92 
DAV AClONANG ut OrelvyeCNesen wernt wrnetely eked Gay ebb.s aricck 23. 6-64 
ILovesustice: service for oLhers ts os case 6 Boe A 13.5 4-31 
PAV ER Mec Mate Bese ote eee Base ON ce Cs ented, 10.5 2-20 
Limmottiahityeand JUGSMet shew. ch oe oe eer or ie aie 10. 1-29 
INOPANS WOUs cates coh caren hacer oe rie een Ete eee eee 9. 0-37 
Denominational creeds and personal beliefs............. 8. 1-24 
SDINGCETE PIACLICG-OlpDEl16L6 nel Gane aie. has cyt eee ret eee ee ve 0-19 
Matthcand Teverenceun serena key A oe ane Se ee 6.5 2-25 
God’s laws, commandments and plans.................. 6. 4-32 
Bibletscsnupetart ocho) On os eae A eA ee ee 6. 1-23 
Moralconducts DOnestyiea wet. pike eae ence eee 5. 0-14 
Churehallégiance- and attendance: 2h. (ye... 5 tee eae 3.5 0-14 
Bivanvelistiy: i.cociceeie ener mans a fate ct ts neta en Asi at UO aI le 0-6 
TIN ORG Ye eon sp iar a te nee eats See st LRA ss 0. 0-2 


For a detailed distribution of the percentages by institutions see Ap- 
pendix E. 


Note: Reports from some of the institutions were received too late to 
be included in this table. 


from the table that in one-half of the institutions 52 per cent 
or more of the students regard belief in God or in the Trinity 
to be essential. The range in these percentages is 20 for the 
institution having the smallest percentage of students indicating 
this as an essential belief to 78 in the institution having the high- 
est percentage. Belief in Christ or in the Christian principles 
is regarded essential by 39 per cent or more of the students in 
one-half of the institutions. The highest percentage in any 
institution is 92. In the other half of these colleges, the per- 
centage ranges from 14 to 39. Belief in the doctrine of salva- 
tion and forgiveness is stated to be essential by 23 per cent or 
more of the students in one-half of the institutions. The top in 
the range of percentages is 64. All other items of belief are 
mentioned by a considerably smaller percentage of students. 
Items which appear to be of considerable significance in addition 
to those already mentioned are “‘love, justice, service for others,”’ 
‘immortality and judgement,” “‘prayer,’”’ “‘denominational creeds 
and personal beliefs,’ and “‘the Bible.” It will also be noted 
that some students did not differentiate in their thinking between 
religious beliefs and religious practices. This appears, for ex- 
ample, in reference to church attendance, and to the sincere 
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practice of beliefs. On the whole, the religious beliefs that 
students regard essential are in close agreement with the objectives 
of religious instruction in most of these colleges. 


By way of presenting more fully the beliefs of students, cer- 
tain illustrative statements selected from the various question- 
naires will be enlightening. With reference to belief in God 
the following are typical: ‘‘That God is always with me trying 
to help me do good and keep me from yielding to evil.”’ ‘‘Besides 
God being the supreme leader my views are not set and mature 
enough yet to be called definite beliefs.” ‘The belief that there 
is an all powerful, loving and forgiving God.” ‘‘That God is 
supreme.” *‘That, there is a God.” = “Belief in a. good and 
merciful God Who demands obedience to His laws, but Who is 
still a loving God; a belief that these laws are conducive to the 
best way of life.” ‘‘A firm belief that there is a God or a Great 
Spirit, as you choose to call Him, and that no matter how many 
facts you have to take for granted, He motivates your life.” 


Similar statements with reference to belief in Christ and 
Christian principles run as follows: ‘Belief in Christ as the 
Saviour; “Upholding the ideals of Christ; ‘‘That Jesus Christ 
died on the cross for our sins and that He is the Son of God;” 


“Christ’s two commandments;’ ‘Complete trust and_ belief 
Ieee hist. 


Relating to salvation and forgiveness illustrative statements 
are as follows: ‘‘That Christ was born, died to save the world, 
and that He was resurrected on the third day; that we must re- 
pent of our sins and believe to be saved;” “‘That Christ is our true 
Saviour; all things can be done through Him;” “Belief in Jesus 
Christ as my personal Saviour.”’ 


It seems quite clear from all the information that is available 
that the statements of beliefs made by these students are derived 
to a considerable degree from the religious instruction which they 
have received in college and through the Church. The wide 
variations in the form of the statements, and the differentiated 
patterns into which they fall for various institutions, those pat- 
terns being closely related to the predominant point of view 
which is known to prevail in some of the institutions, leave little 
doubt that the institutions are having a definite effect upon 
the beliefs of the students. Of course, the alternative explana- 
tion might be that students tend to choose the institution in 
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which the prevailing religious emphasis and point of view is in 
agreement with their own beliefs. 


A second fact worthy of special note is that a good many stu- 
dents say quite frankly that their beliefs are still in the formative 
stage. They indicate certain beliefs regarding which they hold 
positive convictions and, either directly or indirectly, indicate 
that they are seeking further light with reference to other beliefs. 


TABLE VII 
Range and Percentage of Students in Eighteen Presby- 
terian Colleges and the Percentage of Students in the 


Median Institution Who Identified Certain Re- 
ligious Problems in Which They Desired Help 


Median Range 


ING ATS Wer. tivun Sani Gerad eee oiwae ts «eich ees oie ae Tete 56. 28-73 
INGIOFODIeiic. wari Neon verte te aie ohn wee eet ene 14.5 2-25 
Better taithiandrelimioushnsight (nhc. .s ek bandh te: 2-20 
Bettermeligious ettortss -oaurke ni Chk. on uae ee 6. 0-12 
Gauging’ standards OU COMGUCE. us © es. eels at en 3.9 0-13 
Relation of world events to feligion....:..¢..¢2:.s:sc2.- 3. 0-10 
Conversionior selivandiothers!). ieee Vain ee eee 2.5 0-13 
Denominia tionalism 2a tu Sree, cguttoertinig = enue feral teaee 1d 0-7 
IBIDIONNtGr pretatiOnien yes cru kc aceon Uae Geant eee ner if 0-5 
Lafe oud anee?d es eld. ss Pt ede AOE en eee le 0-6 
Praver A: 3a: ae @he catia to tiie evoke Ao ae ee ee m) 0-6 
IL tanine TOP Church nwOUkn tilt da eri cate ocean 0. 0-8 
Dishonesty: and nypocrisva sigan ss one ene 0. 0-5 
Resistance to: irreligious anfiuence... > fags « seiteues 0. 0-4 
Tmimostality (05 cece ccs tes cera Gare ann ige Ma ee 0. 0-2 
Crultivation oF eoodswillzer sant Oe, hts en en 0 0-2 


For a detailed distribution of the percentages by institutions see Ap- 
pendix F. 


Note: Reports from some of the institutions were received too late to 
be included in this table. 


One of the most significant questions included in the question- 
naire, namely, ‘‘Concerning what religious problems, if any, with 
which you are now confronted, would you like to have help?” 
elicited fewer responses than was anticipated. Table VII sum- 
marizes these problems and the percentages of students indi- 
cating them. 


It will be observed from Table VII that in half of the insti- 
tutions 56 per cent or more of the students gave no answer to the 
question and that 14 per cent or more said they had no problems. 
These data differ quite markedly from those presented elsewhere. 
Other studies have reported that the percentage of students who 
were confronted with religious problems in church-related colleges 
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was considerably higher than that shown in this table. It is, 
nevertheless, of some significance to note that 7 per cent or more 
of the students in at least half of the institutions are seeking for a 
better faith and religious insight; also, that 6 per cent or more 
in half of the institutions are seeking to improve their religious 
life and activities. Two types of problems of particular sig- 
nificance even though not identified by any large percentage 
of students are: gauging standards of conduct; in other words, 
relating individual conduct to the Christian ideals of life; and 
relating world events to religion. In personal conversation 
with students and through other sources of information the 
impression has been gained that this is one of the great concerns 
of a good many students in the Presbyterian as well as in other 
church-related colleges. While they may be interested in the 
historical aspects of religion, they are vitally interested in how 
to make the principles of the Christian religion work in a modern 
world. 


Smaller percentages of the students in the Presbyterian 
colleges have religious problems than is characteristic of students 
in other church-related institutions or, if the Presbyterian stu- 
dents do have problems in this area, they are unable to identify 
them or unwilling to state them in filling out the questionnaire. 


A final section was included in the questionnaire in which 
students were asked to rank, in order of importance as sources 
of help in living a Christian life, a number of statements descrip- 
tive of various phases of their college experience. This item 
was included partly as a supplement to the question asking 
students to name the sources of influence that have contributed 
to their Christian ideals while in college and partly as a means 
of identifying certain sources that may not have been named 
by the students in response to the preceding question. Table 
VIII shows the number of students in each institution who gave 
first rank to the items included in the check list. 


A comparison of the data in Table VIII and those contained 
in Table IV shows some rather marked variations. For ex- 
ample, the largest percentage of students in these institutions 
as indicated in Table IV named campus associates as an influence 
having contributed to the development of their Christian lives. 
But the total number and percentage of students who give either 
friends or student discussions first rank as a source of help in liv- 
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ing Christian lives was comparatively small. Also, a much larger 
percentage of the students identified chapel and other religious 
programs as a source of influence contributing to the develop- 
ment of their Christian lives than gave this source first rank as 
an aid in living Christian lives. On-the other hand, church 
worship and prayer, either in groups or in private, are given first 
rank by a comparatively large percentage of the students in 
the total group. It appears from these data that the sources 
of help in living Christian lives to which students in these insti- 
tutions give first rank are prayer, in private or in groups, church 
worship, parents, friends, student religious organizations and 
chapel, in the order named. With the exception of parents, 
which was not a source of religious influence in college identified 
by the students in their own statements, and informal and class- 
room faculty contacts, these are the same sources of help named 
by the largest percentage of students. One item included under 
the section summarized in Table VIII did not lend itself to a 
statistical summary. It pertained to college courses that were 
ranked first as a source of help in living a Christian life. The 
courses enumerated most frequently fell in the fields of Bible, 
philosophy, ethics, English, history, and psychology. Bible 
is named by far the most frequently. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


All of the Presbyterian colleges included in this study give 
religion a large place in their program. The avenues through 
which they attempt to transmit to their students high Christian 
ideals and through which they endeavor to influence the lives 
of their students are generally recognized by students as major 
sources of influence upon their own religious lives. The relative 
importance that faculty members and administrative officers 
and students attach to these various sources of influence varies 
from one institution to another. There is also in some institu- 
tions a marked difference between the weight that is given to a 
particular source of influence by the administration and faculty 
and that given by the students in the same institution. 


The phases of the religious programs of these colleges to 
which administrative officers and faculty members may well 
give attention with a view to improving them, may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


1. The vitalization of the courses in Bible by giving more 
consideration to the bearing of Bible teachings on personal and 
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social problems in which students are vitally interested, and in 
some institutions by the employment of teachers who by per- 
sonality and method arouse a more sympathetic interest in their 
students than is now the case. 


2. In a few institutions the influence of the faculty as a whole 
upon the religious lives of students may be improved by more 
active participation in religious affairs by all of the faculty mem- 
bers and particularly by the practice on the part of faculty mem- 
bers of the fundamental principles of Christian living which they 
desire to transmit to their students. 


3. In most institutions the avenue for maintaining informal 
student relationships can be extended. 


4. The influence of the churches which students are expected 
to attend in the college community can be extended by the de- 
velopment of a closer cooperation on the part of local ministers 
and a closer relationship between the churches and the colleges 
in which the students are enrolled. This suggestion does not 
apply equally to all institutions for in some instances such rela- 
tionships are already very effective. 


5. Special attention should be given to the college chapel 
programs since in practically all institutions students are re- 
quired to attend these programs. Sufficient variety in the pro- 
grams should be introduced to overcome the criticism of monotony 
directed against them. Also the programs should be planned 
completely and well in advance so that they may operate con- 
sistently on a high plane. The lack of reverence which appears 
to exist in the chapel exercises in a few of the colleges would no 
doubt be overcome to a large degree were the programs carefully 
planned by the administration and students in cooperation. 


6. Inasmuch as prayer and private devotions appear to be 
an important source of religious influence in the lives of students, 
the colleges can well give consideration to the utilization of all 
possible means for the cultivation on an informal basis of the 
private devotional lives of their students. 


7. The Religious Emphasis Week appears to be fairly effective 
in some colleges, much less so in others Its effectiveness appears 
to be determined largely by the type of speakers who are brought 
to the campus. There is probably too great an evangelistic 
emphasis in the program of Religious Emphasis Week in some 
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institutions to make it most attractive or influential as far as 
students are concerned. 


8. The student religious organizations on some campuses 
are well coordinated and operate very effectively. On other 
campuses there is a tendency to duplication and rivalry that 
decreases their effectiveness. On a few campuses, also, certain 
groups of students appear to assume an attitude of superiority 
and intolerance which really defeats the purpose of extending the 
religious influence on the campus. 


9. The attitudes of the administrative officers and faculty 
members toward students on some of the campuses are not con- 
ducive to the development of a favorable attitude toward religion 
on the part of the students. This is particularly true with refer- 
ence to the lack of confidence in student character and responsi- 
bility; the imposition of arbitrary requirements; the unjusti- 
fiable restriction of certain forms of recreation on the campus, 
but little concern about the moral conditions in which such 
recreation is found off campus; and partiality shown students 
who are active in religious organizations. 


10. The general tone and atmosphere on most of the campuses 
is high. In a few institutions, however, there is opportunity for 
considerable improvement in this respect. Gambling, profanity, 
dishonesty, and drinking are cited by students as practices that 
are inconsistent with the ideals for which Christian colleges 
profess to stand. 


The Presbyterian colleges that participated in this Survey 
may take a justifiable pride in the effectiveness of their religious 
emphasis. It is encouraging’ that impressive percentages of the 
students identify as positive sources of religious influence the 
same agencies and activities on which the colleges depend to 
exert this influence. While the inferences and recommendations 
in this report may seem to be focused largely on the weaknesses 
and limitations of the religious influences, there has been no in- 
tention to minimize the effect, or to raise doubt as to the excellence, 
of the influences themselves. Rather, it is hoped that by direct- 
ing attention to the weaknesses and limitations which do exist 
the colleges may be encouraged to review their programs and to 
make them even more effective. 
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